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The New-Year’s joy-bells may well have seemed to 
some happy listeners to ring out a jubilant wedding-peal 
in honour of the betrothal of her Majesty’s youngest 
daughter and Prince Henry of Battenberg. Nothing but 
hearty congratulations have followed the official announce- 
ment of this auspicious engagement, which on Monday 
night received the Queen’s sanction at Osborne, the 
affianced couple agreeing to comply with her Majesty’s 
wish that they should reside in England after their 
marriage. In the forthcoming Royal union all classes of 
the Queen’s subjects will evince that interest which is in- 
variably felt in all that concerns the welfare of the Royal 
family. Princess Beatrice has won the affection of the people 
by her devotion to her Majesty, whose constant and helpful 
companion she has been for upwards of twenty years. 
One of the most charming of our Princesses, and richly 
endowed with every womanly grace and accomplishment, 
her Royal Highness may be cordially felicitated on what 
is believed to be a ‘‘love-match ” with a gallant young 
soldier-Prince. Prince Henry is the younger brother of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, whose marriage with the 
Queen’s grand-daughter, Princess Victoria of Hesse, at 
Darmstadt, her Majesty and Princess Beatrice attended in 
the spring of last year. We are sure that all our readers 
will join us in wishing the Prince and Princess the 
happiest of New Years. 


The popular practice of making New-Year’s gifts is as 
old as Rome, and originated, according to the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopeedia of Antiquities,’ with Romulus, and Tatius. 
Eatables were the principal offerings, though, in honour 
of the season, the figs and dates presented were orna- 
mented with gold-leaf. One fig with the decoration 
was considered to be a handsome gift from a client to his 
patron, though in some cases it was accompanied by a 
piece of money to be expended in the purchase of statues of 
deities. In the early ages of the Church, ecclesiastical 
councils condemned New-Years’ gifts on account of the 
pagan ceremonies accompanying their presentation. Later 
on, during the reign of Edward VI., an orange stuck with 
cloves was a popular New-Year’s offering, but not to the 
king or his successors, who insisted on presentations from 
every member of their households as sternly as a cook of 
the present time insists on an annual remembrance from 
her master’s trades-people. But throughout all ages food 
has been fashionable; and the progress of extravagance 
might be traced from the gilded fig of Rome to the 
sumptuous bonbonniéres that are now so expensive and 
appropriate. A few years ago, a box of French chocolates 
costing a few shillings was accepted asa neat compliment ; 
now, ten, twenty, and even fifty pounds are charged for 
magnificent satin edifices full of sugar-plums, and 
announced as ‘‘ suitable for New-Year’s gifts.” 


A centenary, interesting to the world generally and 
journalism specially, was reached on Wednesday, Dec. 31. 
It was the hundredth birthday of the Z’imes. This news- 
paper was started in 1785, under the title of the ‘‘ Daily 
Universal Register,” but changed its name three’ years 
later. It is curious to read the leading article in which 
the new name was excused, as a study of the changes 
which have taken place in the editorial method of the past 
and present. Here is an extract :—‘‘The Times! What 
a monstrous name! Granted—for the Times is a many- 
headed monster that speaks with an hundred tongues, and 
displays a thousand characters; and, in the course of its 
transitions in life, assumes innumerable shapes and 
lumours.” 


This does not sound like the leading journal of to-day. 
Of course, advancement of thought and education have 
brought formidable rivals into the field of daily news- 
papers; but, according to Mr. Joseph Hatton’s little 
work on ‘‘ Journalistic London,” the Z'imes was the first 
to use machine presses, the first to drive them by steam, 
the first to introduce type-setters, and the first to 
adopt the telephone and electric light. This is progress, 
indeed; and we wish our contemporary many happy 
returns of its birthday. 


Amongst the curious fancies that seize rich and 
charitable persons, surely Mr. Leopold De Rothschild’s 
is not the least eccentric ; and it is all the more graciously 
conceived because the generous donor can have no pos- 
sible connection with the recipients of his goodness. 
Every omnibus-driver on the Bayswater and Hammer- 
smith line has been presented with a brace of pheasants 
and a bottle of wine at the expense of the wealthy 
Hebrew banker. They will have no opportunity of re- 
ciprocating his kindness even by civility, for it is not 
likely that Mr. De Rothschild will require accommodation 
on the box-seat, or ask some passenger to get outside to 
oblige a lady. “ 


New York is to become the seat of a great Catholic 
University, and the sum of £75,000 for its foundation has 
been given by Miss Caldwell, a young lady who has just 
attained her majority, with the full consent of her 
guardians. She and her sister are orphans, who have been 
well educated, and have spent two or three years travellin 
in Europe; they are not ’verts, but Catholics by birth ana 
breeding. No doubt other funds will come in rapidly, 
and the establishment of such an university will obviate 
the necessity felt by young American priests to go to 
Rome and there attend the lectures of the Propaganda 
after their theological studies are finished at home. It is 
said that the Pope has some very special favour in store 
for this generous daughter of her Church. 
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What the German language owes to the Brothers 
Grimm may be compared with the debt that Rome owed 
to the Neros (according to Horace): it was but right, 
then, that Jan. 4, ‘‘the centenary of the birth of Jacob 
Grimm,” should be recommended to the attention of ‘all 
the Prussian schools” as a day worthy of remembrance 
and celebration. 


Among the observed of observers during the New 
Year will be Mr. Brodrick-Cloete, whose singular fortune 
it is to own the ‘‘first favourite” for the Derby of 18835, 
though the gentleman has not yet been known on the 
turf for so long as a single year. This beats even the 
celebrated Mr. Tika Bowes, of Streatlam, who came to 
the front pretty early in his day, and won the Derby with 
Mundig (in the Noachian year, 1835), Cotherstone, Daniel 
O’Rourke, and West Australian, oftener by once than any 
other owner has ever won the great race, since the time of 
Lord Egremont, the famous Lord of Petworth. Mr. 
Brodrick-Cloete, who is known to be a keeu sports- 
man, at one time following ‘big game’ in America, 
and at another ‘“ wielding the willow” for the 
Orleans Club, or other cricket clubs at home, a good 
rider, a good shot, and pretty good ‘all round,” 
has not only Paradox (five thousand guineas’ worth) to 
depend upon for the Derby, but he has also the “‘ dark” 
Louisbourg (four thousand guineas’ worth), bought when 
two years of age at Lord Falmouth’s sale last season, but 
hitherto unable to be properly trained for racing. The 
name of Louisbourg has puzzled persons who know that 
Lord Falmouth’s horses were generally named with signi- 
ficance; and a clue to the puzzle may be found in the 
fact that Chevisaunce (dam of the ‘‘ dark” animal) means 
“achievement,” and that Lord Falmouth’s gaHant 
ancestor, Admiral Boscawen (himself a racing Admiral, 
setting the example followed by Admiral Rous, the 
‘* dictator of the turf’’), performed a notable ‘‘ achieve- 
ment” at Louisbourg, North Carolina, in the American 
War. 


Between the desire of feeding poor little starving 
children with penny dinners and the fear of pauperising 
their parents, charity and prudence have been of late very 
much at variance. The happy medium scems to have 
been reached, however, at the Westminster Jews’ Free 
School, where parents who cannot pay the necessary 
pennies are employed in plain coarse needlework as an 
equivalent, taking the materials on one Monday and 
bringing back the finished articles on the following 
Monday. At the end of the winter, the clothing 
will be sold at cost price, either to the parents or to 
any persons who desire to purchase them for charitable 
purposes. This plan, it is to be hoped, may solve the 
difficulty. 


Commander the Hon. A. Curzon Howe gave to the 
crew of H.M.S. Sultan, on Christmas Day, a big 
Christmas-tree, with at least twenty pound’s worth of 
presents. This was true consideration, for a ship cannot 
be left on Christmas Day, more than on any other day in 
the year, without hands to manage her, and Jack Tar is 
peculiarly fond of a little fun and jollity. 


It is perhaps not very widely known that the Dispensary 
established by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson in 1865, when she 
entered on the life of a duly qualified medical practitioner, 
has developed into a small but unique Hospital for Women. 
It occupies two large old-fashioned houses in the Mary- 
lebone-road, and contains twenty-six beds. The visiting 
physicians are all ladies, the dispenser is also a lady, and 
of course the nurses and servants are feminine. In fact, 
there is not a man about the place, with the exception of 
one occasionally called in to carry heavy weights up and 
down stairs. Some of our best known doctors and 
surgeons are on the consulting staff, and the students of 
the London School of Medicine for Women are admitted 
to the wards to watch cases, and follow up the practice 
of Mrs. Anderson and her colleagues, 


Some men have bad luck—or would have it, if there 
were such a thing. Here is gallant Captain Sandilands, 
of H.M.S8. Asia, Portsmouth Harbour. He jumped over- 
board, plunging through 26 ft. of darkness into a cold 
and troubled sea, to grope after a poor sailor who 
had fallen into the water accidentally. The Captain 
found and saved his man—but only for the time; the 
poor fellow ultimately died from the shock and inflam- 
mation of the lungs. It was by no means the first 
occasion on which Captain Sandilands had performed a 
similar feat, and received the medal and clasps awarded 
for such bravery: but on every occasion he has been 
unfortunate in the results of his efforts, as the life he has 
saved hasalways been lost eventually within a few days 
from the effects of the shock or of disease. This is truly 
‘‘hard lines,” if not bad luck. 


There was great rejoicing at Portsmouth on Christmas 
Eve when news arrived that the considerably overdue 
Tyne was safely anchored off Spithead, and would come 
into harbour the next morning. She had been hospital-ship 
and head-quarters for the Marines at Souakim for eight 
months, during which time a small coral reef had formed 
on her bottom, and considerably impeded her progress 
through the water. Added to this, she met with terribly 
rough weather off Cape Finisterre, and her machinery 
broke down, so that her homeward voyage was accom- 
plished under many difficulties. 


As soon as a country has taken kindly to horse-racing, 
and arrived at a certain pitch of excellence, so that the 
sport. becomes popular and is greatly developed, the 
question of ‘‘two-ycar-old racing” is sure to arise. A 
time inevitably comes when two-year-olds are raced: it 
has been so in England, in France, in America, in 
Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Australia, in all the 
world—that is, of any account in horse-racing. Then, 
quite as surely, comes an outcry: the breed of horses is 
deteriorating in consequence of the practice of racing 
immature animals. It was so last season in France. The 
Société des Agriculteurs de l'rance appealed to the French 
Jockey Club to-put down two-year-old racing in France. 
The French Jockey Club declined to do anything of the 
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sort, replying that, briefly, it is far the best course to 
train the thorough-bred as early as possible (within limits 
shown by experience to be reasonable); that the possibility 
dates from the latter part of the second year; and that 
the races are a natural consequence of the training, and 
(if there be no abuse) do far more good than harra. 
Indeed, the French Jockey Club evidently holds with the 
view of the old English trainer, who used to say of his 
animals in training, when they needed “ sweating,” as it 
is called: “If they must sweat, let’em sweat for the 
brass’’—that is, ‘‘let them run for public money 
or sweepstakes.” People argue that, because Flying 
Childers and LEelipse, and the earliest ‘‘ cracks,” 
did not run till they were five years old, it must 
be wrong to depart from that practice. But it is by 
no means certain that Flying Childers and Eclipse were 
even equal to some of their successors, let alone superior : 
and, if you must not run a horse until he is really a herse, at 
five years of age, of course it would be wrong to run him 
at three: which is absurd. The great Pot8oes ran just 
once when he was technically two years old, “rising ” 
three; Waxy (the ‘‘ace of trumps” of the whole pack of - 
sires) won the Derby when he was only a three-year-old 
of a fortnight’s standing, technically ; the celebrated 
“ stayers,”’ Dr. Syntax and Irish Harkaway, ran just once 
when they were technically two years old; and the famous 
Touchstone, though a ‘ valetudinarian,” was pulled out 
twice at two years of age, became the sire of sires, and 
lived to be thirty-one. The great point seems to be not 
to overdo it. 


The morning of Christmas Day is a favourite time for 
getting married among the very poor, and at many of the 
East-End churches the clergy begin uniting happy couples 
at nine a.m., or even earlicr, and it is half-past eleven or 
a quarter to twelve before the regular morning service can 
begin. It is almost necessary sometimes to marry them 
in batches, and leave them to sort themselves afterwards, 
for between the nervousness natural to the occasion, and 
the mistiness of mind peculiar to thoughtless young men 
and maidens, the bride does not always make it clear to 
the official mind which is the groom and which is the 
groomsman. There is often a promiscuous exchange of 
hats after the register has been signed, and, unless the 
churchwardens come to the rescue, the confusion is fre- 
quently somewhat appalling. 


A little Japanese boy, Prince Alexis Saigo, died about 
the middle of December, of typhoid fever, at Washington, 
in the house of Baron de Struve, the Russian Ambassador 
to the United States, who formerly filled the same 
position at the Mikado'’s Court, where Prince Alexis 
formed a strong affection for the Baron’s young family, 
and had lived with them ever since. When they went to 
St. Petersburg, the boy was baptised according to the 
forms of the Greek Church, when the Czarina and the 
Grand Duke Alexis stood as his sponsors. He next 
accompanied his friends to America, and at the time of 
his death Colonel Oyama, the Japanese Minister of War, 
his uncle, was on a visit there, and will take the little 
fellow’s embalmed remains back to his native land. His 
father, General Saigo, was one of the greatest soldiers 
and truest patriots of Japan, and took a leading part in 
the struggle against the Tycoon’s tyranny, for which he 
endured repeated imprisonment and exile, though after 
that dignitary’s abdication he held office under the 
Mikado. His name is as popular and well known in the 
Flowery Land as that of Garibaldi in Italy. 


A very curious letter, bearing the date of 1761, has 
recently been found, with other papers, between the back- 
«board of an old frame and an engraving, which by their 
means was pressed close against the glass. It had been 
bought at the sale of an old Hampshire lady’s effects, and 
the letter was a long one, written from Rowner, and con- 
taining many details of the smuggling then carried on in 
that neighbourhood; the story of a man who, to his cost, 
knew some of the secrets of the Black Art; an anecdote 
of Admiral Smith, known among his contemporaries as 
‘Tom of Ten Thousand”; and various details marking 
the writer as a man of culture. The only comical sentences 
are near the end. ‘Dr. Rowe is gone, five mackerel and 
a turbot carried him off; he ate them all at one dinner, 
beside game and pastry in proportion. Ife was a man of 
great parts and capacity, and made a good end.” The 
account of the dinner leaves no doubt about the deceased 
doctor’s capacity for eating. 


It is supposed that the most powerful tug-hboat in the 
world is being built by a Philadelphia firm for the 
Panama Railway Company. She will be of iron, 130 feet 
long by 23 wide and 10 deep, and, being for service in 
the shallow water of Panama Bay, will be on the twin- 
screw system, She will have two compound condensing 
engines supplied with steam by two steel boilers, and will 
be of 650-horse power. The order for her construction 
was given early in December, and she will be ready in 
four months from that date ; the cost being about £138,700. 


At the end of the Old Year the French Turf sustained 
a heavy loss by the death of Comte Hocquart de Turtot, 
at the age of sixty-one. He became a member of the 
French Jockey Club in 1856, an ‘‘ additional member” of 
the Race Committee in 1871, in the place of Baron 
Riviére (so well known in this country), and for many 
years discharged the onerous duties of ‘‘ judge” at races 
under the patronage of the French Jockey Club, who 
do not employ a paid judge, as we do. He was called 
“King of Deauville.” 


A correspondent at Prague, referring to a note on 
‘internal troubles in Austria”? in our last issue, states 
that in Bohemia the Tchek population forms about two 
thirds of the whole, the rest being Austro-Germans; and 
that, in spite of this majority cf the Tchek element, 
officials are not compelled to acquire the Tchek tongue, 
certainly a erying injustice. In all other Austrian pro- 
vinces the idiom spoken by the majority is also the official 
language. It is not surprising, continues our corre- 
spondent, that a nation six millions strong should try to 
get the same rights as the others. — 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


On more than one occasion, and especially last year, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay has laid the English Art-loving public under a load 
of obligation which they can never hope to repay; and this 
year he has gone a step farther by extending the debt to all 
lovers of Nature. After Reynolds, the high priest of Art, it 
was only fitting that Gainsborough, the diviner of Nature and 
her secrets, should be called upon to showhis powers. Most faith- 
fully hus Sir Coutts Lindsay discharged his self-imposed, and not 
always grateful task. He has brought together from every 
quarter of the kingdom a collection of Gainsborough’s works 

~ such as has probably never before been seen. Similar efforts 
have been more than once made—by the artist’s widow shortly 
after his death, when fifty-six of his pictures and nearly 150 
drawings were brought together; by the British Institution, 
first in 1814, when seventy-three works were exhibited; and 
again in 1859, when forty-two were brought together; and 
lastly, at two out of the three National lortrait Ex- 
hibitions held at South Kensington 1867-8, when_fifty- 
two and twenty-seven portraits were respectively collected. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay has, however, left all competitors far 
behind; and it may be said that, perhaps for the first time, 
it is possible, by the aid of the 216 pictures exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery this winter, to form a fair appreciation of 
the genius of the “‘ Father of English Landscape,” as well as 
of the most original of English portrait-painters. 

It may be that Gainsborough’s work gains more by juxta- 
position than Reynolds’, or that the specimens group them- 
selves better; but certainly the coup-d’eil on entering the 
gallery this year is more striking than last year. There is, 
moreover, a suggestion of uniformity of purpose about Gains- 
borough’s work which is wanting in Reynolds’—the difference 
between the divination of instinct and the outcome of a 
brilliant intelligence. Whilst Reynolds was labouring to re- 
produce, by turns, Rubens and Veronese, Titian and Rembrandt, 
Velasquez and Vandyke, Gainsborough went direct to Nature 

’ for his inspirations; and the result is that, although: he is 
often careless in his work, his colouring is always exquisite ; 
and in his portraits he not only gives the face of his model, 
but whatis passing through his model’s mind. 

On the present occasion it is impossible to do more than 
glance at a few of the principal masterpieces which have 
been brought together. ‘Ihe Duke of Westminster’s ‘‘ Blue 
Boy’? (62), although so well known, can never be seen too 
often, and Messrs. Carr and Hallé have shown their accustomed 
taste in assigning to it the place of honour in the centre of the 
West Gallery. It is a pity that on this occasion the other 
‘Blue Boy,’ whether the Prince of Wales or not, could not 
have been exhibited. Mr. Stevens, to whom the compilation 
of the catalogue is due, admits the possible existence of several 
‘*Blue Boys’? (which is in itself a concession); but he still 
insists that this is a portrait of Master Jonathan Buttall 
(probably more correctly spelt Buttell), whereas so many com- 
petent authorities see in it a Molyneux—a member of Lord 
Sefton’s family. he controversy which has so often raged 
round the origin of this work, and its history after leaving the 
painter’s studio, will doubtless break out again with renewed 
vigour; it is enough to repeat here that this is what is now 
known as the ‘‘ Dark Blue Boy,’’ in contradistinction to 
two lighter renderings of the same or a similar figure. The 
full-length portrait of David Garrick(7) is another of the 
historic pictures by Gainsborough, who has represeuted 
his friend on this occasion leaning on a pedestal, surmounted 
by a bust of Shakspeare. It was painted for the actor him- 
self, by whom it was presented to the Corporation of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Of portraits of the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire there are three examples: the sketch lent by 
Lord Clifden (40), a full-length figure, but of small size, in a 
walking dress, and wearing a large plumed hat—her portrait 
as a child; Miss (Lady?) Georgiana Spencer (184), painted 
when she was six years old, in a white dress and pink ribbons, 
with her hands demurely folded; and the magnificent work, 
lent by Earl Spencer (145), showing the Duchess in her 
acknowledged supremacy as the Queen of Grace and Beauty. 
Of the numerous portraits of Mrs. Gainsborough or Margaret 
Burr, there are two specimens to be seen in the exhibition, 
both of them comparatively small canvases, and scarcely 
giving the idea of that great beauty which tradition has 
attributed to the lady, whose mysterious origin has never 
been satisfactorily cleared up. Some pretended that she was 
a daughter of the Duke of Berwick, others of either the third 
or fourth Dukes of Bedford; at any rate, the income she 
brought to her husband was an important aid to him in his 
carecr, for it enabled him to try his fortune first at Bath and 
afterwards to settle in London. Of the male portraits, those 
of ‘‘ Lord Chancellor Camden’? (61) and ‘‘ Philip Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield’’ (84), are among the best known; but 
they scarcely show Gainsborough’s special powers to the same 
extent as the less ambitious portrait of his own nephew, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gainsborough Dupont’’ (146), a minute work of the very 

' highest finish, or in ‘Parson Bate’? (171), the sobriquet under 
which the Rev. Sir H. Bate Dudley was known among his 
contemporaries. He was the author of several dramatic 
pieces, and one of the original proprietors of the Morning Post. 
From his portrait, he was evidently a man of powerful will 
with no little sense of humour. 

Amongst the landscapes, ‘The Harvest Waggon’ (33) 
stands almost unrivalled, its companion-picture, ‘The Return 
from Harvest,’? not being exhibited. ‘‘The Cottage Door”’ 
(98), lent by the Duke of Westminster, is one of the best 
renderings of this popular subject, of which there is another 
almost exact reproduction (192) in the adjoining room; and at 
least two others have been recently seen at Burlington House. 
The composition is very simple, and the picture tells its own 
quiet story. The landscape is here shut out by the high trees 
and shade subordinate to the children, who are grouped round 
their mother at the door of the cottage. The larger picture of 
“The Cottage Girl’? (173), or as it is better known as ‘‘'The 
Girl Going to the Well,’’ is the picture of a barefooted child, 
but obviously one of gentle birth, making her way to the 
well, carrying a pitcher in one hand, and her dog under the 
other arm. A charming group, and only surpassed by the 
companion-picture of ‘‘The Girl with Pigs,’”’ which is now at 
Castle Howard. 

Here we must break off for the present, purposing to 
return again to notice the other attractions of the Gains- 
borough collection. We must also reserve for the same 
occasion any attempts to describe the two hundred sketches 
by the late Richard Doyle in pen and pencil, black and 
white, and water colours. ‘To all he is known as the most 
fanciful and humorous of modern caricaturists, possessed of as 
much delicacy of sentiment as of touch. A number of these 

sketches, still belonging to his family, are for sale, and will, 
vor sately prophesy, meet with ready appreciation by the 
public. 


It having been determined to appoint three additional 
members of the High Court at Calcutta, the Queen has_ap- 
proved the appointment of Mr. William Macpherson (Bengal 
Civil Barvice. Mr. Ernest John ‘Trevelyan (barrister-at-law), 
and Baboo Clhunder Madhub Ghose (Pleader of the High 
Court, Calcutta) to be Puisne Judges of that Court. 


ce 


CHRISTMAS AT THE THEATRES. 


Although we are all disinclined to own it, there is no enter- 
tainment that has changed so much in the course of’a few 
years as pantomime. Because managers are positively afraid 
to do away with the harlequinade, and because they retain 
clown, columbine, pantaloon, and harlequin by an antiquated 
and obsolete custom, the children of to-day seriously believe 
that they are witnessing the sume kind of fun that their 
fathers and grandfathers did before them. Never was there a 
greater mistake. ‘lhe Christmas amusement at the theatres 
within an easy memory, consisted of these things:—A dark 
mysterious opening; a fairy interlude, with a ballet; a comic 
procession, with plenty of masks; a downright comic scene, 
well thought out and considered; a transformation, with all 
the scenic art of the establishment devoted to it; and a 
harlequinade that did not come on too late for the children to 
enjoy it. ‘Ihe modern manager, whose duty it is to study the 
modern parent and the modern child, sees that this kind of 
thing will not do. It is not attractive enough, and, pre- 
sumably, it does not pay. 
DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Augustus Harris has studied the art of pantomime as 
well, if not better, than the rest of them; and he has dis- 
covered that the man who spends the most money on a costly 
show meets with the best reward. ‘‘ Dick Whittington and 
his Cat’? is the result, at a theatre esteemed by common 
consent the head-quarters of pantomime. We must not blame 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard if his text is made subordinate to the 
costliness of the spectacle. ‘Time was when he was the sug- 
gester of the humour; nowadays he is merely the assistant of 
the stage-manager and the procession maker. But the author 
is not the only person who has to stand aside. 
hundred Flexmores or a dozen Paynes, Grimaldis by the 
score, and so on, they would be mere stop-gaps during the 
intervals of setting and arranging some eye-dazzling spectacle. 
The pantomime at Old Drury this year consists of two mar- 
vellous processional scenes, relieved by a minimun of humour, 
song, and dance. ‘The money spent upon this tableau must 
anount to an enormous figure. There is no scamping or 
pinching anywhere. The material is of the richest; the pro- 
perties are of the rarest; the armour is of the brightest. 
Wonder and astonishment are supposed to be the impressions 
gained, not laughter or fun. The two scenes occur in this 
wise. Oneis at the supposed nuptials of Dick Whittington 
and the Emperor of Morocco’s daughter—a scene of Eastern 
splendour and magnificence; the other is even more superb 
in character, and represents a Lord Mayor’s Show in the Middle 
Ages, with every detail studied from chronicles of the period. 
Here comicality and luxury are happily blended. The Old 
City Companies are drolly illustrated with banners, attendants, 
and supporters; and a circus character is imported into the 
show by the appearance on the stage of Liliputian ponies and 
cream-coloured chargers. When every company, squadron, 


cohort, and army of trained girls has advanced, retired, filed, ~ 


and disappeared into a mass of indescribable colour; when 
the properties and the ponics have been massed to the satis- 
faction of Mr. Charles Harris, the final outburst comes with 
trumpets, bells, checring, and the advance of Sir Richard 
Whittington and his bride upon horses brave with magnificent 
trappings. It is then felt that the force of expenditure cannot 
further go, and that the triumph of the modern manager as 
exhibited by his banking account is complete. Now, if these 
things are done, other things must be undone. We cannot 
have so much of the humour of Harry Nicholls and Herbert 
Campbell; or of the grace and singing of Miss I’annie Leslie 
or Miss Kate Munroe, or of the assistant sparkle of Miss M. A. 
Victor and Mr. Harker, or indeed of the eccentricity of the 
comic cat, if so much time is necessarily employed in massing 
supernumeraries and in dazzling audiences. In their way, all 
these artists are well worth seeing, but we don’t get quite enough 
of them as matters stand. They are not the mainspring of the 
entertainment; they are simply a clever adjunct. By-and- 
by, when the shows have got into working order, tlen, perhaps, 
it will be different. ‘Then Miss Fanny Leslie, sweetest of singers 
andneatest of dancers, will become more and more the hero of the 
play; then the fun of Mr. Harry Nicholls and of Mr. Herbert 
Campbell will be unfettered ; and then the comic scenes will be 
advanced to the same position of importance as the spectacle. 
Meanwhile, it must be placed on record that the Drury panto- 
mime is the most gorgeous and expensive entertainment of 
the kind ever attempted. Later on, we shall, no doubt, learn 
the statistics of the expenditure, signed by an authorised 
accountant ; and it will be interesting to very many to learn 
that they are gazing upon what has cost more money than any 
show of the kind before. It is just possible that the modern 
child will be as much impressed with this fact as some of tie 
elders undoubtedly are. 
THE SAVOY. 

A charming entertainment, of quite another kind, will be 
found at the Savoy Theatre every morning during the holiday 
season. A company of very clever children has been trained 
to present with accuracy and very special taste ‘‘'The Pirates 
of Penzance,” the well-known opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
ond Mr. W.S. Gilbert. Iam told that the result—and a very 
wonderful result it is—is due to the untiring patience of 
Mr. R. Barker, the stage manager, and of Mr. F. Cellier, 
the musical conductor. We wondered enough at the 
children’s “‘ Pinafore,’ some years ago; but this performance is 
infinitely better allround. ‘The singing is more accurate, and 
the acting far more spontaneous. The lad who with a charming 
soprano voice sings the music of Frederic with so much ex- 
pression and feeling; the remarkably clever boys who take 
the parts of the Pirate King and the Policeman--a born 
humourist the last boy—and both the girls engaged in the 
principal characters, are all in their way as good as children 
could be expected to be, and vastly better than many grown 
up people could possibly be in the same characters. In the 
first place, these youngsters have been tauglit to pronounce 
their words distinctly, and to express them intelligently. They 
know how to read, which ten out of a dozen actors don’t 
know, and never will care to learn. They have been to school— 
dramatic school, I mean—which very few of the modern race of 
actors have ever entered. I must say that I disagree with the 
critics who maintain that the girls are better than the boys. 
As arule, this is so with trained children on the stage. But 
surely the Pirates are infinitely better than the Kate Greenaway 
daughters of the Major-General—who is the least offensive 
prodigy I have ever seen. Phenomena are, as a rule, disagree- 
able sights. But these children are altogether charming. 
Nothing prettier or better of its kind has ever been seen. 

THE GAIETY. 

Turning to the Gaiety Theatre, we find a Christinas fare of 
atotally different kind. Comedy has not been wholly lost 
sight of in all this concentrated dazzle and brilliancy. Fun 
insists upon jingling his cap and bells, and demands a hearing 
though stage aiter stage is devoted to red-fire, Brummagem 
armour, and tin-foil. Mr. Edward Terry is the born imper- 
sonator of comic-despair. i 
the traces of an abiding sorrow that is harrowing in its in- 
tensity. An innocent man who gets into a hideous pickleis a 
favourite theme with a dramatist, and, with such a comedian 
as Edward Terry to write for, tlie subject is endless in its 


If we had a ¢ 


-His-face, on the stage, is lined with ~ 


permutations and combinations. Each comedian has _ his 
speciality. Charles Wyndham is the gay, reckless, dare-devil 
of afellow. He is, in stage parlance, ‘‘such a dog.’? Mr. 
Toole is the nervous, electric, spasmodic, good-hearted fellow, 
who is always being put upon, and is for ever wriggling, like 
an eel, out of his outrageous dilemmas. He is fiery, peppery, 
instantaneous and convincing. But Edward ‘Verry is a 
comedian of a different complexion. He is guilelessness and 
innocence itself, but it is his destiny to be a ruin anda 
scourge of matter-of-fact domesticity. No one can have 
forgotten his Chevalier Walkinshaw in ‘‘'The Rocket,’’ whose 
pathetic ‘Oh! what a mess [’m in!” rings in the ears even 
at this distant date. Mr. A. W. Pinero, who has studicd, and 
evidently appreciates the fun of his favourite comedian, lus 
fitted lis style even better in the new play called ‘‘In 
Chancery.’? Conceive this position. An innocent commercial 
traveller meets with a severe accident, is taken to a small 
local inn, and, when he recovers from the first shock, is 
brought face to face with the formidable fact that he has 
forgotten everything. His memory is a perfect blank. He 
is not only ‘‘not myself at all,’’? but he has no means whatever 
of recollecting who he ever was. A card found in a pocket of 
the coat in which he has been escorted to the inn complicates 
the mental disorder of Montague Jolliffe, and, being entirely 
ignorant whether he is married or single, this ill-starred 
wretch is on the eve of committing bigamy, and is liable to be 
shot by the indignant parent of the Irish maiden he leaves in 
despair on his wedding day. Such a character Mr. Terry 
approaches with all the intensity of his comic nature, 
and there are few things more amusing than to sce him, 
thin and haggard with despair, and whining in his accent, 
endeavouring to extricate himself from a dilemma that an 
unkindly fate has thrust upon him. He keeps the louse in 
roars of laughter; andin elaborating this story Mr. Vincro 
has shown that in the modern comic play there may be as 
much fun in elaboration of character as in horse-play and 
practical joking. Weare getting a little tired of ‘door and 
window farces’”’ and comedies that depend merely on noise, 
pully-hauly, and pantomime. For this relief much thanks. 
Though of course ‘‘In Chancery” is in intention a ‘ one- 
part play,’’ there is some excellent character acting shown Ly 
Alfred Bishop, a capital irate stage Irishman of an old- 
fashioned type, and by Miss Phyllis Broughton, Miss Gladys 
Homfrey, and that smart little soubrette, Clara Jecks— clever 
child of a clever mother. Mr. W. Yardley’s burlesque on 
“Hamlet ’’ has been revised and rewritten up to date. New 
songs and business have filled up awkward pauses; Miss 
Farren is as good as ever; and the fact that Mr. Edward Terry 
plays in all her best scenes as ‘‘The Ghost,’’ materially 
increases the fun of the entertainment. Playgoers are con- 
stant to their old loves, and they are naturally delightcd 
when they get Miss Farren, Mr. 'l'erry, and Mr. Royce back 
again in a Gaiety burlesque. C.S. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In the centre of our page of Engravings, which represent a 
few scenes of the Christmas Pantomimes, appears the London 
Prentice hero of the Drury Lane performance, young Dick 
Whittington, accompanied by his very large Cat, pausing on 
the summit of Highgate Hill to hear the bells of Bow Church 
calling him back to Cheapside. The figures of Mr. H. Nicholls, 
as Tom the Idle Apprentice, and Mr. Herbert Campbell as the 
cook, are delineated at the side. Above these is a scene frcm 
‘* Aladdin,’’ at the Surrey Theatre, where the ‘* Lad with the 
Lamp ’’ pairs off with the ‘‘ Precious Princess’’; and, in the 
opposite corner, the scene from ‘* Cinderella,”’ at the Standard, 
when one of the cross and ugly sisters fails to put the elegant 
glass slipper on her not very pretty foot. Messrs. J. and R. 
Douglass, at this theatre, have made a brilliant effort with 
‘‘ Cinderella,’’ and the scenery, costumes, and carriages drawn 
by real horses, with Francesco’s miniature ballet troupe of 
children, are much admired. At the Surrey, also, Mr. G. 
Jonquest’s pantomime, which was produced on Christmas 
Eve, is splendidly got up, with an amazing Cave of 
Jewels and a Fountain of Liquid Gems, and a Wedding 
Feast of Lanterns; while the performers, especially Mr. H. 
Edmunds as Abanazar the Great Scamp, a knavish professor 
of magic, are very amusing in their way. ‘The zoological 
exhibition at Sanger’s Amphitheatre, so far as regards the 
Egyptian pelicans, calmly surveyed by the Sphinx, is the 
subject of our last Illustration. But it is the old English 
legend of Lady Godiva which has been selected for dramatic 
treatment at Sanger’s, where, for the first time possibly, St. 
George and the contemporary champions take part in the pro- 
ceedings. ‘The pantomime is handsomely mounted; the 
Pavilion of Pageantry, with its glittering procession, and 
with the various assembly of birds and beasts, from cockatoos 
to camels, being one of the finest displays ever witnessed on 
the Surrey side. Miss Stoyle is a dashing St. George, Miss 
Lizzie Relsey a graceful Godiva, Mr. Fred. Shepherd a terrible 
Leofric, and Little Sandy an amusing demon. 


The Wesleyans of Wolverhampton have resolved to expend 
£12,000 in chapel extensions in the district. Of this sum 
£9000 has been promised. 

Pending the further determination of her Majesty’s 
pleasure, the Home Secretary has granted a respite to Mrs. 
Gibbons, who was condemned to death for the murder of her 
husband at Hayes. 

Mr. N. R. H. Humphreys presided on Monday night at 
the annual dinner of the Commercial Traveller’s Benevolent 
Tnstitution, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Subscriptions to 
the amount of £2169 were announced. 

Sir James Paget has given notice that at the next mecting 
of the Royal College of Surgeons he will move that the council 
take measures for placing in the college an appropriate 
memorial of Sir Erasmus Wilson, who, it will be remembered, 
bequeathed about £280,000 to the college. 

The announcement of the,issue to the volunteers of the 
Martini-Henry rifle is officially confirmed, though it is under- 
stood that it will not commence until the orders sent to 
Birmingham and Enficld for the manufacture of at least 
150,000 similar weapons are executed. 

In London last week 1832 births and 1430 deaths were 
registered. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
were 500, and the deaths 557, below the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. ‘The mortality 
included 32 from smallpox, 20 from measles, 16 from scarlet 
fever, 20 from diphtheria, 22 from whooping cough, and 
7 from dysentery. 

Mr. Thomas Skinner’s ‘Stock Exchange Year-Pook” 
(Cassell and Company, Limited) has now reached its eleventh 
year. The work has again increased in bulk, but still n.ain- 
tains its position as the most handy, and at the same time 
complete authority on matters relating to public securities and 
joint-stock enterprise, while the moderate price at which it is 
published is another recommendation. The volume for 1885 
contains particulars up to the most recent dates, and a careful 
examination shows that the reputation already gained for con- 
ciseness and accuracy is well maintained. 
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MR. G. A, SALA. 


The clever, humorous, and widely 
popular writer of our ‘‘ Echoes of 
the Week,’ one of the ablest and 
most expeiienced contributors of 
special correspondence and leading 
articles to a London daily news- 
paper, a competent dramatic critic, 
und author of a great variety of 
lively essays, tales, and sketches, 
published in magazines and cther 
journals during more than thirty 
years past, is pleasantly known to 
hundreds of thousands of English 
readers. ‘Thousands of readers in 
America and in the Colonies, being 
equally of the English race and 
language, are nearly as familiar 
with Mr. Sala’s writings as the 
people of his own country; in the 
United States, which he has twice 
visited, he has won much personal 
regard and goodwill; and he is 
now on his third voyage across 
the Atlantic, being engaged to 
deliver public lectures in the 
chief cities of the Great Republic, 
and thence to proceed, from San 
Francisco, to Australia and New 
Zealand, where he will find colonial 
audiences not less eager to see and 
hear one who has made his mark, 
by force of original talent and 
supreme vivacity, on a broad sur- 
face of contemporary literature, and 
has gained a high place in general 
esteem. ‘This seems a fitting oppor- 
tunity for us to present the Portrait 
of Mr. Sala, and to invite our own 
readers, whom he has so long 
helped to entertain from weck to 
week, to join with usin wishing him 
a prosperous expedition, accom- 
panied by his wife, to the Far 
West and to the Antipodes, hoping 
that he will return in good health 
to England, in the spring of 1886, 
and will long afterwards continue 
here to pursue those occupations in 
which we have always found him a 
most efficient and agreeable col- 
league. We expect, in the mean- 
time, frequently to receive from 
him special communications which 
will be acceptable in our Journal, 
not only as sure.to be pervaded 
with his characteristic wit and pleasantry, rich in anecdote 
and allusion, but also as represe1iting the impressions freshly 
made on the mind of a keen and practised observer by the 
social peculiarities of colonial life. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala was born in London in 1828, 
his father being an Italian, but his mother an English 
West Indian lady, who practised the profession of music, 
and who had some repute both as a singer and as a 
teacher of singing. He was educated chiefly in Varis, and 
became an art-student, but soon turned his efforts to literature, 
writing first, we believe, for the WVelcome Guest, also for House- 
hold Words, upon its establishment by Charles Dickens, in 1850 
or 1851, and All the Year Round, the second title chosen by 
Dickens for his weekly publication. He wrote the papers on 
Hogarth in the Cornhill Magazine, under Thackeray’s editor- 
ship, and he became the first editor of the Zemple Bar Magazine, 
for which he wrote a novel, ‘‘The Seven Sons of Mammon,”’ 
and a romance called ‘Strange Adventures of Captain 


MR. G. A. SALA. 


Dangerous,’ afterwards reprinted as separate works. His 
story called ‘‘ Quite Alone,’’ written for Adi the Year Round, 
was likewise reprinted in 1864; and he has also produced a 
novel entitled ‘‘The Baddington Peerage,’’ and several other 
stories. But Mr. Sala’s chief strength does not lie in sustained 
fiction, or in the full development of an elaborate plot, and 
the dramatic evolution of characters. As an observer of 
manners and an incidental anecdotist, he is scarcely excelled 
by any writer of the day in perception of the quaint, the 
eccentric, and grotesque; but the oddities which he detects 
and exhibits with exquisite relish are not embodied in sub- 
stantial imaginative forms. Indeed, his constant employment 
in journalism, in the close inspection and description of actual 
scenes and public proceedings, has not left him any leisure 
for effective attempts in novel-writing. He went to Russia in 
1859; to the United States for the Daily Telegraph in the 
latter part of the War of Secession, and further to Mexico; 
on his return, he accompanied the late Emperor Napoleon’s 
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visit to Algeria; in 1870, he was 

at Metz and at Paris during the 

crisis of the war between France 

and Germany, and at Rome 

when the Italiun Army entered 

that city; in 1875, he was in 

Spain at the accession of King 

Aifonso XII., und at the meeting 

of the King of Italy and Emperor 

of Austria at Venice. Mr. Sala again 

visited Russia in 1876, and travelled 
southward to Odessa and to Con- 

stantinople, to witness the opening 
of the European Conference ; and 
in 1881, he went again to the 
United States, acting as special 
correspondent for the Daily Tele- 
graph on each of those occasions. 
He was also at the Moscow 
coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander III. He has thus seen 
much of Royal and Imperial Court 
pageantries, and something of the 
turmoil of warfare, but is not, like 
Mr. W. H. Russell, Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, Mr. Hilary Skinner, and 
other special war correspondents, 
minutely conversant with mili- 
tary operations. At one time, 
indeed, he was with Garibaldi 
in the Italian Tyrol, during the 
brief campaign of 1866. Other 
travels and visits to different cities 
of Europe have been undertaken 
by Mr. Sala for the purpose of de- 
scribing their social every-day con- 
dition and habits, in which he is 
particularly happy; the aspects of 
city streets and markets, popular 
festivities, theatres, railway and 
steam- boat travelling, hotel life and 
club life, are depicted by him in 
the liveliest style, and enlivened 
with a rich vein of humour. Among 
the volumes in which his writings of 
this class are collected, we may 
instance ‘f America in the Midst of 
War,” 1864; ‘*A Journey Due 
North, or Residence in Russia”? ; 
* Dutch and Flemish Pictures ”’ ; 
“From Waterloo tothe Peninsula” ; 
“A Trip to Barbary’’; ‘‘ Notes 
and Sketches of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, 1867”; ‘‘ Under the Sun, 
Essays in Hot Countries ’’ ; ‘‘ Paris 
Herself Again,’’ and ‘ America 
Revisited.’”’ Some of Mr. Sala’s 
minor essays and sketches of home subjects were collected in 
‘““Pwice Round the -Clock,’’? ‘‘Gaslight and Daylight,’’ 
‘‘Breakfust in Bed,” ‘‘ After Breakfast,’’ and other volumes, 
as well as the more recent of his contributions to the I//ustrated 
London News, which began at a very early period. He has 
written several pieces for the stage, one being the burlesque of 
“Wat Tyler, M.P.,”’ performed at the Gaiety Theatre in 1869. 
Mr. Sala is one of the most active and industrious of litcrary 
men ; though a cosmopolitan man of the world in experience, he 
cultivates a taste for literary, historical, and antiqnarian 
studies; and his stores of curious learning, accurate but not 
academical, seem greater than might have been expected in 
the case of a busy newspaper writer. He has much technical 
as well as critical knowledge of art, and his acquaintance with 
dramatic performances is proved by the value of his judg- 
ments upon them in our own Journal, We do not here speak 
of the merits of his personal character, except with reference 
to those qualities, frank honesty, candour, good-humour, and 


THE NPLE EXPEDITION: EN ROUTE TO DONGOLA WITH THE GUARDS’ CAMEL CORPS--A HALT AT AKASHEH. 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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universal kindliness of spirit, which are equally shown in all 
his writings. Nothing spiteful or malicious, no unfair or un- 
worthy insinuation, nothing wantonly injurious or recklessly 
offensive to any human being, can be found in any sentence 
from his pen, though he may probably have received as much 
provocation as any other successful public man. This is no 
slight praise, in a scandal-loving age, for a clever professional 
journalist with uncommon power of satire; and it may also be 
said of his miscellaneous productions, as happily of those of 
most of our best writers of the present day, that they nowhere 
contain the slightest hint of a suggestion injurious to moral 
purity, or to the delicacy which modern English literature is 
went to respect and preserve. 

‘The Vortrait that we have engraved is from a photograph 
by Mr. Van der Weyde’s Electric Light Process, Regent-street. 


BIRTH. 


On Oct, 26, at Chajari Entre Rios, the wife of Edward Dutton Turner, 
of a daughter, i 
DEATHS. 


On the 19th ult., at 18, Granville-place, Portman-square, Edith Mary 

Codrington, wife of Matthew Clark, Esq., and eldest daughter of the late 
Richard Davies, Esq., of the ** Vigia,’? Madeira, aged 37. 

On the 27th ult., at her residence, 9, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting- 
hill, W., Mary Ann, widow of the late Samuel Page, Esq., of Dulwich, 
Surrey, aged 77, 

On the 29th ult., at Whitwell, Norwich, Margaret Elizabeth, the beloved 
wife of Stephen Leeds, aged 44 years, 

*,.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement, 


TRUE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 
26, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. Ten to Six Daily. 1s. 


NNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 
ue great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with other important works, at the 
GALLERIES, 163, New Bond-street. Ten to Six, Admission, is. 


MOoO8te CARLO.—MUSICAL SEASON (CONCERTS, 
a REPRESENTATIONS). 2 

In addition to the usual Concerts, directed by Monsieur Romeo Accursi, the Société 
Bains de Mcr de Monaco has authorised M, Pasdeloup to arrange a Series of 
raordinary Grand Musical Entertainments (Concerts, Representations) this 
Winter, 

The se1 vices of the following distinguished Artistes have been already retained:— 


mies Kreuss, Messieurs. Faure, 
a Devriés, SS Vergnet, 
os Salla, ° Capoul, | 
a Donadio, prs Biorkstem, 
i Trank-Duvernoy, = Couturier, 
Selloca, m5 Villaret, 


sy Simmonet. 4 : ke. 
Added to which the celebrated Instrumentalists will appear : 
VIOLINISTS: se 4 
Mons, Sivori, Mons, Marsik, Miss N. Carpenter, American artiste, 1st Conservatoire 
Prize, 1883. 
PIANISTS: Mons. Planté, Mons. Th. Ritter, Madame Essipoff. 
HARPIST: Mons, Ilaseelmans, 
se Extraordinary Representations will be given each Wednesday and Saturday, 
ncing the end of January and terminating the middle of March. 
ssical Concerts every Thursday. 


TIR AUX PIGEONS DE MONACO, 


Tho opening of the Tir aux Pigeons of Monaco took place Dec. 16. 
ing is the Programme:— , % 
Saturday, Jan. 3; Prix de Janvier. | Tuesday, Jan. 6: Prix Jee. 


The GRAND INTERNATIONAL Oa eee will take place in the following 
order :— 
Suturday, Jan. 10: Grande Poule d’Essai. A Purse of 2000f. added to a Poule of 100f. 


each. 

Tuesday, Jan. 13: Prix d’Ouverture. A Purse of 2000f. added to 100. entrance. 

Friday, Jan. 16, and Saturday, Jan 17: Grand Prix du Casino. An object of Art and 
20,000f. added to 200f. entrance. 

Monday, Jan. 19; Prix de Monte Carlo. Grand Free Handicap. A Purse of 5000f. 
added to 100f. entrance. 

Thursday, Jan. 22: Prix de Consolation. An objectof Art and 1000f. 


BI-WEEKLY MATCHES FOR PRIZES. 
Prix de Saint-Quentin. An object of Art, added to a Poule of 50f, 
ix Yeo. A Purse of 500f., added to a Poule of Sof. 
aint Trivier. An object of Art, with Poule of 50f, 
obert. A Purse of 500f. and a Poule of Sof. 
ix Hopwood. An object of Art and a Poule of Sof, 
Prix Lafond. A Purse of 500f. and a Poule of d0f. 

12: Prix Esterhasy. An object of Art and a Poule of 50f, 
6: Prix du Comité, A Purse of 500f. and a Poule of 50f. 
*rix Camauer, An object of Art and a Poule of dof, 

Prix Drevon. A Purse of 500f. and a Poule of Sof. 

ix Dori, An object of Art and a _Poule of d0f. 

rix de Mars, A Purse of 500f, and a Poule of Sof. 
Prix Patton, An object of Art and a Poule of 50f. 

: Piix W. Call. A Purse of S00f., added to a Poule of dof, 


GRAND CLOSING PRIZES. 


March 12 and 13: Grand Prix de Cléture. A Purse of 4000f. added to 100f. entrance 
Second Prize, 1000f.; Vhird Prize, 700f. ; Fourth, 200f. 
A. Bionpin, Secretary. 


JEWS FROM NICE.—The weather is really splendid, 


the temperature ranging from 60 deg. to 65 deg. in the shade. The sun shines 
almost perpetually, and the influence of warm rays makes life enjoyabie to all, and 
more especially tu those who have by illness or otherwise sought its influence, 

There has been an almost entire absence of rain for several months, but this has not 
interfered with the sanitary arrangements of the city, as its streets and roads are daily 
watered from the mountain stream of the Vesubie, which is also used for flushing 
the ea which are, in addition, cleansed or disinfected by purifying chemical 
compounds, 

he streets, now brushed daily, were never so clean and tidy, which fact, perhaps, 
accounts for the total absence of epidemics; and the average mortality of the city is 
less than many fashionable towns in England. 

Tour resident Iinglish medical men are in practice here, and would, Iam sure, 
be willing to commnnicate with any intending visitors desirous of en their 
neryous fears as to the healthfuiness of the town by addressing Doctors West, Sturge, 
or Wakefield, or Mr. Nicholls, the English qualified chemist here. In future, 
there will be an authorised tribunal for this purpose, as a hygienic society of medical 
men, French, English. and others, isnow in course of formation, so that untruthiul 
scandals as to the sanitary condition of Nice may be avoided or exposed, 

The Prolongation of the Promenade des Anglais is complete, and forms one of the 
finest drives in the Riviera. The police force has been reorganised, and its members 
are now entitled to a pension after faithful services, which fact will doubtless give 
them more moral force in the execution of their functions. 

The Italian Theatre, a very handsome building, has been reconstructed and enlarged, 
and a grand ball of inauguration will be given in February. 

The Casino Theatre is giving its entertainments; andthe Théatre des Frangaise. of 
which Mr. Cortelazzo is the able Director, has an excellent Troupe de Comédie, as also 
some star artistes for the Opéra Comique. 

The J rae Promenade, grace to an urrangement at last effected between the Fire 
Insurance Company and the Directors of the Pier, is, they say, to be immediately 
rebuilt. The Races will take place in February. The renowned Carnival will surpass 
au ety and the Regattas will form an important part of the attractions, particulars 
of which anon. 

The visitors are daily arriving in increased numbers, and those English who were 
too timid to pass through Paris, have nevertheless found the means of coming on here 
by way of Amiens, Reims, and Dijon; while several who from fear fled into Switzer- 
lan i ele the panic are now en route to this bright and sunny land, 

Nice, Dec, 8, 184. 


The follow- 


BArk OF N EW ZEALAND 
«incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29, 1861). 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £625,000. 
Head Office — Auckland. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES, 
In Australit—Melbourne, Sidney, Newcastle, and Adelaide, 
In Fiji—Levuka, Suva. 2 
In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, Invercargill, 
Napier, Nelson, New ee LY) Picton, Wellington, and at ninety-five other*towns 
and places throughont the Colony. . S 
This Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches and Agencies, and transacts every 
description of banking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fijion 
the most favourable terms. 
The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards, rates and 
particulars of which can be ascertained on application. 
5 ¥F. Lanxwortuy, Managing Director, 
. No.1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, B.C. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT I8 YOUR MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 
3s. Gd.; Colours, 7s. The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and_ steel dies, 8s. Gd. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid Gold Ring, 
18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. Manual of Heraldry, 400engravings, 38. 9d. 

T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of STATIONERY 


contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the 
most elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of 
Steel Dieineluded, Sent to any part for P.O. order. 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


yore CARDS by CULLETON.—Tifty best quality, 


s. 8d., post-free, including the Ingraving of Copper Plate. Wedding Cards, 
50 each, 50 Embossed Enyelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d. 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engrayer, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C, 


LKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOTEL, renovated and refurnished, offers a delightful winter residence. A 
conservatory, covering 100 square yards, connected with the louse, and commanding 
magnificent views of 1arfedale, has recently been added. Reduced winter terms. 
dress, Manager, Wells House, likley, via Leeds, 


3 Sd Sip Se AN Sy TR SS Pe ea 
OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Now Ready. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POSTAGE: PARCELS LOST, 3p.; BOOK POST, 3p. 
Office: 198, Strand, London, W.C. 


TITLEPAGE AND INDEX. 

The Titlepage and Index to Engravings of Volume Lighty-five 
(from July 5 to Dee. 27, 1884) of Tun Inuvsrrarep Lonpon 
News can be had Gratis through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publishing Office, 198, Strand, IV.C. London. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE.—MR. WILSON BARRETT, 
Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.45, HAMLET. Messrs. Wilson 
Harrett, Speakman, Dewhurst, Willard, Clifford Cooper, hrank Cooper, Crauford, 
Hudson, Doone, De Solla, Evans, Fulton, Foss. &c., aud George Barrett ; Mesdumes 
Eastlake, Dickens, , and M. Leighton. Doors open at 7.15. Lox-office, 9.30 to 
Five. Nofees. Matinées, this day (Saturday), Jan. 3, and Suturday next, Jan. 10. 
Business Manager, J. H. Cobbe. 


NA4tONAL STANDARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE. 


CINDERELLA, Grand Christmas Pantomime, EVERY EVENING at Seven. 
Morning. Performances every day at One, to which children under ten half-price. 
Pantomime produced by John Douglass. 


& 


EVERY AFTERNOON at THREE, EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Newly Decorated. 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 


HE 
£ TWENTIETH ANNUAL CARNIVAL of MUSIC and FUN. 
EVERY DAY at THKXRE. EVERY NIGHT at WIGHY, 
Fauteuils, 5s.; Sofa Stalls, 4s.; Area, 2s.; Gullery, Is. No ices of any hind. 
Children Half-price to Area and Stalls. Tickets and Places can be secured at Austin’s 
Office, St. James's Hall, One Month in advance, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Newly Decorated, — 
HE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
has received the most ‘enthusiastic approval of the Enormous Audiences which have 


MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME 
literally packed the Great St. James's Hall from floor to gallery since Boxing Day. 
TWO PERFORMANCES WILL BE GIVEN EVERY DAY, 
AFTERNOON at THREE; NIGHT at BIGHT. 


ASKELYNE and COOKE, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, 


give their performance twice daily during the holidays. Afternoon »t Three; 
Evening at Hight. Mr. Maskelyne’s Christmas Novelties, entitled THE FAKING OF 
BENARES AND THEIR BRAZEN ORACLE, introducing many Novel Effects and 
Startling Dlusions, diflering entirely in_character from any previously witnessed. 
Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony, ls. 


W ANTED, Respectable Young Women, as DOMESTIC 

SERVANTS, to proceed to NEW SOUTH WALES. Passages, including Pro- 
visions, Bedding, &c., will be granted by the Agent-General in first-class steamers to 
approved applicants, upon payment«f £2each. An experienced Surgeon and Matron 
accompany each ship. The Colonial Government provides free accommodation for the 
Single Women during ten days after their arriyal in Sydney. The next steamer will be 
dispatched on or about Jan. 20. Further information may be olitained at the EMI- 
GRATION DEPARTMENT, New South Wales Government Offices, 5, Westminster- 
chambers, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. 4 


TLS JAPANESE V [Gb L AG By 
3 Erected and peopled exclusively by NATIVES of JAPAN, 

will OPEN at ALBERT-GATE, Hyde Park, on SATURDAY, JAN. 10, 1885, 
under the distinguished Patronage of her Royal Highness PRINCISS CHRISTIAN, 

her Royal Hizhness PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS of LORNE, &c. 

SKILLED JAPANESE ARTIFICERS and WORKERS (Male and Female) will 
illustrate the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and ANT-INDUSTRIES of their Country, 
attired in their National and Picturesque Costumes. 
Magnificently Decorated and Iuminnted BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA in the Jane ‘Vea-House, 

JAPANESE MUSICAL and other ENTERTAINMENTS. 
EVERY-DAY LIFE as in PAN. MILITARY BAND. 
Daily from Eleven a.m, to Ten p.m., ONE SHILLING. 
WEDNESDAYS, Half-a-Crown. Children under 'I'welve, Sixpence, 
Promoter and Managing Director, T. BUHICROSAN. 

The ENTIRE PROCEEDS of the OPENING DAY, SATURDAY, JAN. 10, 
will be devoted to several Charitable Institutions, 
on which occasion the Charge for Admission will be Half-a-Crown. 


THE POLITICAL ENTR’ACTE. 


The New Year has opened without any interruption of the 
harmony prevailing between the two great Parties in the 
State. The gentlest of tunes continue to be played by the 
Parliamentary musicians, who are good enough to relieve 
the tedium of the entr’acte with a little mild orchestration. 
If the lion is not exactly to be found consorting with 
the lamb, the Marquis of Salisbury is pacifically holding 
holiday revel’at Hatfield, and Mr. Gladstone has been cele- 
brating his seventy-fifth birthday like the ‘‘ Grand Old Man”’ 
he really is at Hawarden Castle. 

December the Twenty-Ninth was, indeed, a red-letter day 
at Hawarden. Not only did the Prime Minister receive a 
hundred and fifty congratulatory birthday messages from all 
classes of the community on Monday, but he had the pleasure 
of welcoming to the castle Miss Wilson, the fiancée of his son, 
the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, with whom and Mrs. Gladstone 
the young lady arrived on a visit to Hawarden. Miss Wilson 
is a daughter of Dr. Wilson, of Liverpool. It was ob- 
served that Mr. Gladstone looked as hale and hearty as ever 
when he walked from the castle to attend the early morning 
service at Hawarden church, the bells of which blithely rang 
out in celebration of the Premier’s birthday. 

The Earl of Rosebery, it is to be feared, has not met with 
much encouragement in his attempt to persuade the House of 
Lords to reform itself. The published answers to his Lord- 
ship’s circular would undeniably have had the. effect of 
damping his reforming ardour, if he had not been blessed with 
a native cheeriness worthy of Mark ‘lapley himself. To Time 
may the noble Earl leave it to effect the changes needful in 
the Upper House. : 

No member has a profounder knowledge of the deplorable 
way in which public time is wasted in the House of 
Commons than the first Ministerial ‘‘whip.’? Lord Richard 
Grosvenor’s pregnant remarks at Dorchester on Tuesday were, 
accordingly, well worth notice. Not without reason did his 
Lordship jocosely lament the absence of a Factory Act for 
regulating the hours of attendance in the House; for, as he 
sald, seventy hours’ work a week is nothing to members who 
do their duty. It is nothing less than a scandal that, 
notwithstanding the amount of time thus consumed, there 
should be such a beggarly array of measures of moment at 
the end of the Session. As Lord Richard Grosvenor pointed 
out, the present year must be devoted mainly to the passing 
of the Redistribution Bill. But the energy and spirit dis- 
played by the youngest members of the House hold forth 
every promise that the next Parliament will promptly effect 
that rationai alteration in its rules which will puta stop to 
obstruction, and enable the House to transact the business of 
the nation with adequate dispatch and efficiency. 


The readers of Mr. Mason Jackson’s ‘‘Tlistory of the 
Pictorial Press ’’ have learnt that the business of preparing 
blocks of boxwood for the engravers is of essential importance 
to the production of such a Journal as the Ldustrated London 
News. A manufacturer of boxwood blocks and other 
engraving materials and implements, Mr. E. Badoureau, in 
St. Bride-street, Ludgate-circus, has issued a calendar for the 
year 1885,, accompanied by a view of the interior of his own 
workshop, very cleverly drawn, with a portrait of Mr. 
Badoureau himself. ‘This is not only interesting to his cus- 
tomers, but gives a lively idea of the manner in which the work 
is carried on. 


MUSIC. 
The Christmas performance of ‘The Messiah’? given at St. 
James’s Hall by Mr. W. G. Cusins, last week, was generally 
of high efficiency. Miss Griswold, the accomplished young 
American soprano, sang with great effect in the bravura song 
“Rejoice greatly,”” and in the pathetic airs ‘‘Come unto 
Him ’’ and ‘‘ How beautiful,’ and in the several incidental 
recitatives. Mr. Sims Reeves gave the tenor solo music of the 
first part with fine effect, although suffering from a cold which 
disabled him from singing in the second part, in which he was 
ably replaced by My. Piercy. Madame Patey in the contralto 
music, and Mr. Santley in the bass solos, were at their best. 
Mr. Cusin’s corrections of some misconceptions of Handel’s 
notation and other points (as embodied in an interesting 
pamphlet) rendered this performance, as it did that of last 
year, of special interest. : 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s and Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Pirates of 
Penzance’? has been reproduced at the Savoy Theatre, the 
characters sustained by children with an efliciency, dramatic 
and musical, that is truly surprising. Among those who 
particularly distinguished themselves may be specified :—Miss 
E. Joel (as Mabel), Master Tebbutt (as Frederic), Master E. 
Percy (as Mujor-General Stanley), and the two Adesons (as the 
Pirate King and the Policeman)—all the others indeed being 
good in their respective degrees. 

“‘Pocahontas’’—the comie opera produced on Boxing 
night at the Empire Theatre—is founded on the well-known 
story of the Indian Princess who preserved the life of the 
captive captain, John Smith, by taking him as her husband. 
The book (by Mr. Sidney Grundy) deals but slightly with the 
history, and introduces some rather incongruous comic matter. 
The music, by Mr. E. Solomon, is lively and tunable, without 
any marked originality or individuality of style. ‘Lhe cha- 
racters of the heroine and the hero are well sustained, respec- 
tively, by Miss Lillian Russell and Mr. F. Celli; Miss A. 
Bamett, Mr. J. L. Shine, Mr. H. Ashley, and Mr. R. Brough 
being included in the cast. 

‘lhe secular music of the closing days of last year included 
Mr. Ambrose Austin’s National Holiday Festival Concert at 
the Royal Albert Hall, on Boxing Day (when a selection of 
popular music was given by eminent artists), and the opening 
cf her Majesty’s Theatre for a series of concerts 4 la Jullien. 
A good orcliestra—headed by Mr. Viotti Collins as leading and 
solo violinist—gave effect to the instrumental selection ; and 
vocal pieces were well rendered by Mdlle. Marita, Miss A. 
Romayne, and Signor Foli. Mr. Odoardo Barri is the 
conductor, assisted by Herr Volkmer. 

The earliest musical performance of 1885 was the con- 
cert of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society on the evening 
of New Year’s Day, when ‘‘The Messiah’? was given. A 
new series of Mr. John Boosey’s Ballad Concerts begins 
this (Saturday) afternoon at St. James’s Hall; where, on 
Monday, Jan. 5, the Popular Concerts will be resumed; as 
wil be the afternoon performances associated with them on 
the following Saturday. On Jan. 23 the Sacred Harmonic 
Society will resume its performances, also at St. James’s Hall. 
The twenty-ninth series of Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace will be continued on Feb. 14. ‘The seventy-third 
season of the Philharmonic Society will open on Feb. 26 with 
the first of six concerts, all of which will be conducted by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. 

On March 21, the Bach Choir (directed by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt) will celebrate the 200th anniversary of the composer's 
birth by a grand performance of his Mass in B minor at the 
Royal Albert Hall; and on the 25th of the same month the 
London Musical Society will give the first of two concerts at 
St. James’s Hall. Mr. Carl Rosa wiil open a new London 
season of eight weeks at Drury Lane ‘Theatre on Easter 
Monday—his scheme including the production of a new opera, 
composed for him by Mr. A. Goring ‘Thomas, and of the English 
version of M. Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon.’’ 

The Richter concerts will open a new-series of nine per- 
formances at St. James’s Hall, on April 20; and Mr. H. 
Leslie’s choir will begin a new season on June 4; again con- 
ducted by him. The choir, it will be remembered, was 
disbanded after its twenty-fifth season, and was then re- 
organised, with Mr. Randegger as conductor; Mr. Leslie 
resuming that office in the fortheoming series, 

There will be celebrations of the bicentenary of the birth 
of Bach and Handel, who were both born in 1685; but the 
most important ‘will be the Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace, on June 19, 22, 24, and 26. ‘Vhis will be held in 
anticipation of its regular triennial recurrence, which would 
properly be in 1886; a deviation which is appropriate under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. W. Carter’s National Festival Concerts ut the Royal 
Albert) Hall—on: Jan. 26, Feb. 14 and 28, March 17, and 
April 23—will be among the specialties of the year. 

It would be premature as yet to speak of Italian opera per- 
formances, as no reliable specific information will be available 
for some weeks. ‘Ihere can be but little doubt, however, that 
London will not be without such an invariable important 
feature of the season. As to German opera, any renewed 
scheme seems to be more than doubtful. 

The production. at the Savoy Theatre of the new comic 
opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. 8. Gilbert will be 
looked for: with great interest. The datc of the event cannot 
yet be given, but it is to be hoped that it is not far off. 

There will be three great provincial festivals this year—at 
Birmingham at the latter end of August, at Hereford in 
September, and at Bristol at a subsequent period: ‘Lhe first- 
named occasion will derive especial importance from the 
production of Gounod’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Mors et Vita,’’ and 
new works by Herr Anton Dvorak, Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
Mr. C. V. Stanford, Mr. F. Hi. Cowen, Mr. T. Anderton, and 
Mr. E. Prout. : 

The above will be among the most important musical events 
of 1885—many other performances of more or less interest 
being doubtless forthcoming. 


The Marquis of Ripon has been elected president of the 
Ripon, Harrogate, and Claro Agricultural Society for 1885. 

The Queen has presented £20 to the funds of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, through Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
Her Majesty has been the patron of the society since 1868. 

In answer to the Lord Mayor’s appeal in aid of tlie 
Rowland Hill Benevolent Fund, the following sums, among 
others, have been received:—Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and 
Sons, £250; Messrs. Baring Brothers, £250; Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, and Co., £105; the Olothworkers’ Company, £105; 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith’s, £105; Messrs. J. and R. 
Morley, £105; the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, £105 ; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., £100. 

The Christmas number of the St. Stephen’s Reviac, entitled 
“St. Stephen’s Saturnalia,’”’ presents a handsome appearance, 
while a judgment as to its lite:ary contents may be formed 
from the fact thet Lord Lytton, Lord Carnarvon, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson are among the literary contributors. There are 
clever pencil sketches by Wallis Mackay, ‘om Merry, George 
Cruikshank, Phil May, and’ other skilled artists; and there is 
a coloured group, ‘‘ The Stores—their Votaries and their 
Victims,’’? by Harry Furniss. 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


The Disestablishment of the Protestant Trish Church has 
cnabled its members, clergy and laity, to enjoy the free 
exercise of their suffrages in the choice of a new Archbishop to 
fill the place of Dr. F. C. Trench. The joint Synods of 
Dublin, Glendalough, and Kildare, consist ing of 262 clergy- 
nen and 480 laymen, are empowered, voting together, by a 
two-thirds majority, to clect an Archbishop who is to be 
Bishop of the three Episcopal Sees. If no person obtained the 
requisite two-thirds majority of each order, three candidates 
were to be nominated, of whom one would be selected by the 
Bench of Bishops. At the first polling, the votes were divided 
between five or six leaqing candidates, and a second poll was 
taken, in which the Right Rev. Lord Plunket, Bishop of Meath, 
obtained a decisive majority ; and the result is generally ap- 
proved. The new Archbishop is eldest son of the third Lord 
Plunket, by marriage with Charlotte, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Charles Kendal Bushe, and was born in 1828. He gra- 
duated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1853. He was ordained in 
1857 by the Bishop of ‘Tuam. From 1858 till 1864 he was 
Rector of Kilmoylan and Cummer, and he was afterwards 


successively chaplain and private secretary to the Bishop of . 


‘Tuam, treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, and pre- 
centor of St. Patrick’s. Dr. Plunket succeeded to the Peerage 
in 1871, and was consecrated Bishop of Meath in 1876. — The 
first Lord Plunket was so created in 1827, on being appointed 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and was afterwards Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. His eldest son, the second Peer, who 
died in 1866, was consecrated Bishop of ‘Tuam in 1839. The 
new Archbishop married, in 1863, Anne, only daughter of the 
late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, M.P. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Chancellor 
and Son, of Dublin. 


THE CHURCH. 


Both Houses of Convocation will meet on Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
for the despatch of business. 

A new organ, costing £1200, has been presented to Welsh- 
pool parish church by Lord Powis. 

Colonel Brooksbank, J.P., has provided a peal of bells for 
St. Andrew’s Church, Middleton, Yorkshire. 

_ A carved oak pulpit has been erected in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Redruth, to the memory of the late Dr. R. S. Hudson. 

The liev. E. H. Bickersteth, Vicar of Christ Church, 
Tfumpstead, has been appointed to the vacant deanery of 
Gloucester. 

The Durham Diocesan Church Building Society’s fund 
amounts to £34,000. It is intended to erect twenty-five new 
churches, and four have already been built. 

The Temple Church is open to visitors daily (Saturdays 
excepted) from ten to one and from two to four o’clock. No 
fees are to be paid for viewing the church. 

The Church of St. Matthew, Campfield, erected in 1824 
from designs by Sir Charles Barry, was reopened last week, 
after renovation and enlargement at a cost of £1400. 

At the annual general mecting of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund it was resolved that June 14 should be the Hospital 
Sunday in 1885. ‘The total amount of the fund for 1884 was 
£35,329, and the working expenses had been £1236. 

A new mission church has been opened at St. Mawes, near 
Falmouth, by the Bishop of Truro. The building is Early 
English in character, and has been erected, at a cost of 
£1500, from designs by the Rev. C. W. Carlyon, the Rector. 

The controversy between the Chapter and the Restoration 
Committee of Peterborough Cathedral has been terminated by 
the former agreeing to the tower being raised a single stage 
of the Norman arcading, provided funds are forthcoming. 

The golden wedding of the Bishop of Salisbury was cele- 
brated on Monday and Tuesday, last week. The members of 
the prelate’s family presented him with a gold cross. His 
Lordship, who is in his eighty-first year, is in excellent health. 

The chancel of St. Andrew’s Church, Ashley-place, West- 
minster, which has been closed now for some weeks, is to be 
reopened on Sunday (to-morrow). The new work includes a 
beautiful oak reredos, richly decorated. The pictures in the 
reredos were given by friends in memory of the late Mrs. 
William Paget, of Ashley-place. 

The Bishop of Newcastle yesterday week consecrated a 
church dedicated to St. George, at Cullercoats, Newcastle, 
erected, at a cost of £21,000, ‘‘to the glory of God, and in 
menory of his beloved father, George, the fifth Duke of 
Northumberland, by Algernon George, sixth Duke of 
Northumbcerland,’’ as stated in a tablet in the church. 

‘The monument erected in St. John’s Church, Westminster, 
to the memory of its late Rector was unveiled last week by 
Mrs. Wylic, in the presence of the committee, members of the 
clergy, and friends. The inscription is as follows:—‘‘ In 
memory of the Ven. John Jennings, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Westminster, for fifty-one years Rector of this parish. Died 
March 26, 1883, in the eighty-fifth year of his age.”’ 

The Sunday morning services in Westminster Abbey will 
be conducted as follows:—On the 4th, by the Rev. I. Price; 
on the 11th, by the Rev. J. Ll. Davies; on the 18th, by the 
Rev. Dr. Watson; and on the 25th, by the Rev. I’. K. Har- 
ford. In the afternoons, the Rev. Canon Wescott will be the 
preacher. On Monday, the 12th, a Preparation Service for the 
West London Mission will be held. Holy communion at 
7.30 a.m. Special service and address by the Rev. J. HL. 
Lester at 7.30 p.m., in the Choir. 

A beautiful window, by Meyer, of Munich, has been placed 
in the Cathedral of Cape Town in memory of the Right Rev. 
Ifenry Alexander Douglas, Bishop of Bombay, formerly Dean 
of Cape Town, by Miss Mary Aitken, the foundress of the St. 
George’s Orphanage.—The fine old Norman church of Shore- 
ham has reccived an addition to its painted glass of a window, 
from the studio of Mr. Taylor, of LBerners-street, the gift of 
De. Harris Smith, the Vicar.—A_ landsome stained-glass 
window, representing the Angelic Host Adoring the Agnus 
Dei, has been placed in the Church of St. Michael, Louth, The 
funds were provided by the congregation as a memorial to a 
former parishioner and earnest church worker, and the design 
has been suecessfully carried out by Messrs. Mayer and Co.— 
Captain M. H. H. Bird, of Must Somerton Hall, Norfolk, has 
yresented a three-light stained-glass window, depicting the 
Ascension, to the church of Little Waltham, Chelmsford. 


Baroness Willoughby has directed that £160 shall be dis- 
tributed in blankets and coal amongst the poor on her 
Denbighshire and Carnarvonshire estates. 


A ‘treat,’ consisting of a magic lantern entertainment, a 
concert, and other amusements, was provided on Monday night 
for the patients at the University College Hospital, by the 
Sisters and medical officers of the institution. Within the past 
Jeur 26,894 patients have been relieved by the hospital, at a 
cost of £190,000, of which: only £6000 was a trustworthy 
income from dividends and annual subscriptions. Stock las 
already had to be sold, , fi : 


THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


A telegram. of Dee. 19 from Major-General Sir Peter 
Lumsden, the British Commissioner for the survey and local 
definition of the north-west boundary of Afghanistan, now 
sojourning at Bala Murghab, between Herat and Maimene, 
reports that the party are all in good health, and that ‘‘ the 
climate is perfect.”’ ‘They will have to wait about two months 
for the arrival of the Russian Commissioner, General Zelenny, 
before commencing the task, which is likely to occupy 
the whole of next year, The Ameer of Afghanistan has 
strongly protested against the Russian occupation of Puli 
Khatoun. We present two more Sketches by our Special 
Artist, Mx. William Simpson, who accompanies the British 
Commissioner in this interesting expedition. The journey 
from Teheran to Meshed, performed entirely on horseback, 
occupied twenty-nine days, from Oct. 2 to Oct. 31, the 
distance being, we suppose, about seven hundred miles. At 
Miandasht, on the boundary of the province of Khorassan, 
special tokens of consideration for the Huropean travellers, 
who reached this place on Oct. 19, were provided by the 
Governor-General’s orders. The scene of the ‘“‘ Korbanieh,’’ 
represented in one of our Artist’s Sketches given this week, is 
described by him as follows :— 

“The word korbanich means the act of sacrificing, and it 
seems to be a common ceremony practised in Persia. When 
any one is ill, a sheep is sacrificed to ensure recovery. On this 
occasion, when Sir Peter Lumsden was arriving at Miandasht, 
a number of people belonging to the place stood in a row on 
the left; and we saw three men in the middle of the road with 
a sheep. As we neared them, one of the men, who had a 
knife, cut the animal’s throat, and severed the bead, which he 
lifted, and throwing it high in the air, it fell at the side of the 
way. ‘The right thing to do is to ride past between the body 
of the sheep and the head, which Sir Peter did, the people to 
the left bowing their heads and salaaming as he passed. 
We understand that, if the person in whose honour the 
sacrifice was performed had been a Persian, he would have 
stopped his horse close to the sheep, when it would have been 
killed close to the horse's feet, and some of the blood would 
have been sprinkled on the hoofs. The people understanding 
that this part of the operation might not have been agreeable 
on the present occasion, it was dispensed with. ‘he ceremony 
was repeated next day on Sir Peter’s arrival at Abbasabad. 
At none of the towns on our coming from Teheran was this 
done till the arrival at Miandasht. It may be assumed that 
the rite is a survival from the pre-Mohammedan period, for it 
does not seem to belong to the simplicity which characterises 
the worship of Islam.’’ 

The gentleman on the right of Sir Peter Lumsden in our 
Engraving is the Nawab Mirza Hassan Ali Khan, C.I.E.; and 
the rider on the left is the Special Artist of the I//usirated 
London News. The other Sketch now presented is that of the 
Reception of General Lumsden at Meshed on Oct. 31. Mr. 
Simpson writes of this:—‘‘Sir Peter Lumsden arrived with 
his party, which consisted of Mr. Alexander Condie Stephen, 
Assistant Commissioner Captain Barrow, A.D.C., the Nawab 
Mirza-Hassan Ali Khan, and Mr. A. Finn, Consul of Resht. 
As they neared the Holy City of Meshed, officials of various 
ranks, accompanied by numerous attendants, rode out to meet 
the party. About two miles from the city, a carriage came 
up, with horsemen, foot-runners, and a numerous retinue. In 
the carriage were the Governor of ‘Tabbas and Sertip (Colonel) 
Abdullah Khan. These officials came out, shook hands with 
Sir Peter, and invited him to ride in the vehicle, as it had 
been sent for him by the Governor-General. ‘There were car- 
riages for the rest of the party, and they all moved towards 
the city, accompanied by the large mass of people who had 
come out. The Governor-General had arranged a very 
handsome set of his own tents in a garden for Sir Peter 
Lumsden and the others of the party, a matter in which 
your Artist was not forgotten. A magnificent breakfast was 
ready, prepared by the Governor-General’s cook; a military 
band was in attendance; the whole arrangement was quite 
princely in its character, and shows that the Governor- 
General of Khorassin wishes to be a friend. I had the pleasure 
of an interview with him, when he gave mea sitting for his 
portrait; Mr. Consul Finn went with me to interpret for me, 
and I found the Governor-General all that he is credited with 
for shrewdness and sagacity.’’ The portraits of Abdul Wahab 
Khan, Governor-General of Khorassan, and those of other 
high official personages, appeared in our last. 

We shall give further Illustrations of. what ourArtist.saw 
in Khorassan, which isa country of much importance in the 
politics of Central Asia. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL LABALMONDIERE, C.B. 


The retirement of Colonel Labalmondiére from the office of 
Assistant Commissioner of Police has caused a general feeling 
of regret among the members of the force, and this feeling is 
shared by the public. For more than a generation Colonel 
Labalmondiére has been connected with Scotland-yard; and 
throughout his official carcer he has been distinguished for 
courage, energy, and sound judgment which have done good 
service, and have won him the esteem of all. 

Colonel Labalmondiétre was educated first at Eton, and 
afterwards at Sandhurst, where he passcd out first, with 
honours in three extra subjects. He joined the 88rd Foot in 
1833, served in the Canadian Rebellion, and as a young ensign 
was thrice selected to carry despatches. Employed in 1848-9 
in Ireland on special duty under the Poor Law Commissioners 
during the famine, he gave valuable evidence before com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament on the subject; and it 
was on testimonials received from these services that, whilst 
serving with the 83rd in India, he was in 1850 appointed 
by Sir George Grey as Inspecting Superintendent ~ of 
the Metropolitan Police, an office then just created. In 
1856, when the staff of the police was reorganised, he 
was appointed Assistant Commissioner under Sir Richard 
Mayne, a post he has held ever since. During many years of 
this time, iis responsibilities and duties were necessarily very 
arduous, and his frequent employment on special work brought 
him prominently before the London public, and earned for 
him the reputation of fearlessness of character and single- 
minded devotion to duty. His services, which in Army and 
Police amounted to upwards of fifty-one years, have been 
rewarded by the fullest admissible pension, and being created 
a Companion of the Bath, 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Maul] and 
Fox, Piecadilly. 


Miss Ormerod, the entomologist of the Royal Agricaltural 
Society, has written a letter expressing her approval of the 
wholesale destruction of sparrows. 

Boxing Day in London was observed in a manner which 
custom has prescribed for this celebration. The weather was 


_ary, but cold. Outdoor recreation, as contrasted with other 


Bank holidays, gave way to indoor amusements. There were 
25,780 visitors to the Crystal Palace, 9826 to the South 
Kensington Muscum, about 4000 to the Tower, and large 
contingents to other national institutions open to the public. 
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THE COURT. 
Yesterday week her Royal Highness Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, attended by Miss Emily Loch, arrived at 
Osborne. Major-General Du Plat met her Royal Highness at 
Portsmouth, in her Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain Fullerton 

and attended her to Osborne. The Queen and the Duchess of 
Albany drove out in the afternoon, attended by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Ely. Prince and Princess Louis and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg dined with her Majesty and the Royal 
family. The Queen went out on Saturday morning with 
Princess Beatrice. In the afternoon the Queen drove out with 
the Duchess of Albany, and afterwards visited Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg, where they were joined by 


Princess Christian and Princess Beatrice. Prince and 
Princess Louis and Prince Henry of Battenberg, the 
Hon. Mrs. hk. Moreton, Miss Mmily Loch, and Sir 


William Jenner, K.C.B., were included in her Majesty’s 
dinner party, On Sunday morning the Queen and the Duchess 
of Albany, Princess Christian and Princess Beatrice, and 
Prince aud Princess Louis and Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
and the members of the Royal household attended Divine 
service. ‘lhe Rev. Canon Duckworth officiated. ‘Che Queen 
drove out on Monday afternoon with Princess Christian and 
Princess Beatrice. Prince and Princess Louis and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg dined with her Majesty and the Royal 
family in the evening. Mr. W. A. White, 0.B., her Majesty’s 
Minister at Bucharest, arrived at Osborne, and, with Vice- 
Admiral De Horsey, had the honour of being invited to dine 
with her Majesty. On ‘Tuesday morning the Queen went out 
with Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg. ‘The 
Duchess of Albany walked out, attended by Mrs. R. Moreton. 
‘The Queen held a Council at Osborne, at which were present 
Lord Carlingford, the Right Hon. Sir Richard Couch, and the 
Right Hon. A. J. Mundella. Lord Carlingford had an audience 
of her Majesty. 

It is officially announced that her Majesty has given her 
consent to the engagement of ‘Princess: Beatrice with Prince 
Ilenry of Battenberg, third son of Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
who is-at present on a visit at Osborne. He is the younger 
brother of Prince Louis of Battenberg, who is married to the 
Queen’s grand-daughter, Princess Victoria of Hesse, and also 
of the Prince of Bulgaria. Princess Beatrice, the fifth and 
youngest daughter of her Majesty, was born at Buckingham 
Palace on April 14, 1857, and was baptised on June 16 in the 
same year. Her ltoyal Highness receiyed the Order of St. 
Catherine from the Emperor of Russia in May, 1874, and is a 
member of the Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, and a 
Lady of the Imperial Order of the Crown of India. Prince 
Henry Maurice of Battenberg was born on Oct. 5, 1858, and is 
a Lieutenant in the Ist Regiment of Prussian Guards. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George and Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, and attended by the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household, were present at Divine service at Sandringham 
parish church on Sunday morning. ‘lhe Rev. F. Harvey, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Queen and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Rector of Sandringham, 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. J. Shephard, M.A., Sub- 
Dean of the Chapel Royal (St. James’s), who also preached 
the sermon. In the evening the Prince and Princess, 
accompanied by Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, 
and by Princesses Louise, Victoria and Maud, were present at 
Divine service at Dersingham church, when the new organ, 
which has just been erected, was used for the first time. The 
service was performed by the Rev. HK. W. Penny, the Vicar, 
assisted by the Rev. C. N. Kelly, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, who likewise preached the sermon. An amateur 
dramatic performance which took place on ‘Tuesday night in 
the new Sandringham Club-Room, in aid of the fund for the 
restoration of Wolferton ehurch, was attended by the Prince 
and Princess and their family, and by a large number of the 
aristocracy of the county. 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES, 
On Tuesday, at Castle Ashby, near Northampton, Mr. Henry 
Graham was married to Lady Margarct Compton, second 
daughter of the Marquis of Northampton. ‘The bridegroom 
was accompanied by Mr. R. Grenfell, Coldstream Guards, as 
best man. ‘The Marquis gave his daughter away. The brides- 
maids were Lady Mabel Compton, her sister, Miss Dallas 
Yorke, Miss Katie and Miss Mary Drummond, Miss Grenfell, 
and Miss Fane. ‘The Dean of Worcester, uncle of the bride, 
officiated, assisted’ by the Rev. A. H. Cole-Hamilton, M.A., 
Rector of the parish. ‘The service was choral. 

The marriage of the Rev. Walter A. Moberly, younger son 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, to Miss Mary A. Ellacombe, 
daughter of the Rev. Canon Ellacombe, Vicar of Bitton, near 
Bristol, was celebrated on Tuesday at the Bitton parish 
church. ‘There was a choral service, the officiating clergyman ° 
being the Rev. Robert Moberly, brother of the bridegroom. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Aunie Moberly, daughter of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and four sisters of the bride. The Bishop 
was unable to be present. 


THE LATE M. BASTIEN LEPAGE. 

A portrait, sketched by himself, of this clever and successful 
French artist, who has died at the early age of thirty-six, las 
been placed at our disposal by one of his friends, and is re- 
produced on another page. ‘The pictures of M. Bastien 
Lepage were much noticed at the Paris exhibitions; and their 
merits, in the forcible realistic treatment of historical and 
romantic subjects, were appreciated by public taste in its 
present mood. One of his most famous works, and that which 
gained him a popular celebrity, was the picture of Joan of 
Are, the devout and patriotic heroine of the French war of 
liberation in the fifteenth century, a solitary peasant girl 
meditating in an orchard, absorbed in the vision of her 
miraculous call to achieve the deliverance of her native land. 
The last important work of M. Lepage was of a kindred in- 
spiration, representing the Hebrew woman Judith, who killed 
Holofernes, the commander of an invading enemy’s army, 
visiting him in his tent and murdering him in his sleep, as is 
related in one of the Apocryphal books; she is depicted by the 
artist coming out of a fortress and descending a ladder, to 
walk alone to the besieging enemy’s camp. ‘These highly 
dramatic themes, conceived with an ideal exaggeration of the 
power of intense purpose in the female mind, seem congenial] 
to French sentiment; and the minute exactness of detail in 
the paintings of M. Lepage produced a strong effect of reality, 
which was much admired. 


The Pope has appointed Monsignor Butt Bishop Auxiliary 
of Portsmouth. 

The City Wardmotes were held on Monday, but in most 
cases the retiring Councilmen were re-elected without oppo- 
sition, At every meeting the proposal to deprive the City of 
two of its representatives in Parliament was condemned. 
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THE MOST REV. LORD PLUNKET, THE LATE M. BASTIEN 
THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


LEPAGE, FRENCH ARTIST 
SKETCHED BY HIMSELF, 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LABALMONDIERE, C.B., 
LATE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
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THE KORBANIEH OR SACRIFICE OF A SHEEP, ON SIR PETER LUMSDEN’S ARRIVAL AT MIANDASHT. 
THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION: 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. W. SIMPSON. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Dec. 30. 
The Parisians pride themselves on their artists, and in the 
modern Athens, which it is now becoming fashionable to call 
the modern Byzantium, a new book by a great writer, a new 
statue by a gveat sculptor, a new picture by a great painter, 
or anew play, becomes at once the event of the week and the 
absorbing centre of “all public curiosity. In the press, every- 
thing is sacrificed to long preparatory articles, and everybody 
would wish to be amongst the privileged mortals who have the 
first sight or hearing of thenew work. Never has this laudable 
curiosity been roused to a higher pitch than by the announce- 
ment of a new play by the most versatile and popular 
of the dramatists of the day, M. Sardou. In ‘‘’Theodora,”’ 
which was produced with great success at the Porte Saint- 
Martin on Friday last M. Sardou has attempted a re- 
construction of Byzantium in the sixth century, with 
its artistic splendour, composed of Greek elegance com- 
Lined with Asiatic richness and profusion of colour and orna- 
ment, with its turbulent populace, its chariot-races, its circus 
factions, its luxury and corruption, its Emperor Justinian and 
its courtezan Empress Theodora. In a series of tableaux, 
which might be called a dramatic panorama rather than an 
ordinary drama, M. Sardou has introduced us successively to 
the audience chamber of the Palace, where the Empress, 
reclining voluptuously on a divan-throne, receives ambassadors 
and dignitaries of State; to the labyrintlis of the vast hippo- 
drome, where we see a motley crowd of lion-tamers, 
gladiators, dancing-girls, and ‘‘swells’’ of the period, and 
where the Empress herself comes incognita to get a whiff 
of that odour of wild beasts and tights which reminds 
her of her old triumphs when she was Zoe, the circus- 
rider, the delight of Alexandria;- to the house of 
Andreas, the Greek who dreams of liberating the Byzantines 
from empire and establishing a republic after the manner of 
Vato; to the garden of Styrax, with its laurel roses and dis- 
tant view of the blue sea and the coast of Asia; to the 
imperial tribune at the hippodrome, where we see _ the 
Emperor and the Empress enthroned with unparalleled 
splendour; to the crypt of the palace; to the view of Con- 
stantinople in flames; and, finally, back to the belluarium 
of the hippodrome, where the Empress dies in the at- 
mosphere in which she was born. Never before has such 
au splendid panorama been seen on the Parisian stage; the 
sceuery, the costumes, the grouping of the characters, the 
general effects, as well as all the details, are of dazzling 
inagnificence, and at the same time in perfect taste and 
most harmoniously composed. No one better than M. Sardou 
kuows how to take advantage of all the resources of the 
wuts accessory to scenic effect; and in ‘* Theodora’’ he 
has carried all these arts to their highest pitch, and made 
them serve to the utmost extent the expression of the 
dramatist’s idea. The framework may, perhaps, be found even 
too grandiose and too vast for the dramatic action which it 
surrounds and often eclipses, and for that reason I have 
spoken of ‘‘Theodora’’ as a ‘‘dramatic panorama,’’ and 
referred to the splendour of the spectacle before analysing 
the plot. 

‘The action of Theodora is dissipated over eight tableaux, 
and, from the old point of view of dramatic composition, 
it is rather lost in details, for many of these tableaux, 
interesting cnough in themselves, serve only to explain 
the manners and customs of the epoch, and to contribute 
towards the panoramic reconstruction of Old Byzantium. In 
a word, the plot is this. The Empress Theodora, while wander- 
ing about the streets of her capital one night, falls into the 
arms of a young Greek, Andreas, and is smitten with a violent 
aud exclusive love for him. For her lover she is, of course, not 
the Empress; she is simply Myrta, a virtuous widow, and 
Andreas tells his friends that he is about to marry her. During 
a love scene, Myrta discovers that Andreas is plotting to 
deprive her husband, Justinian, and herself of empire and 
liberty, and that he is full of hatred and contempt for that 
infamous Theodora whom he has never seen. At the 
Hippodrome Andreas recognises Myrta in the Empress, 
insults her publicly, is arrested, and about to be executed ; 
but the Empress intervenes, and he escapes, and puts 
himself at the head of the _ revolt. The battle is 
fwious, half Constantinople is burnt, but the empire is 
victorious, and the rebellion drowned-in a sea of blood. 
Andreas is wounded, and lies hidden in the belluarium of the 
hippodrome ; Theodora goes to see him ; he spurns end insults 
her; Theodora, thinking to give him a love potion, gives him 
poison, and while she is rolling in despair on the corpse of 
her lover, the executioner arrives with orders from Justinian 
to strangle her. ‘he Emperor has discovered the treachery of 
his wife. In this hasty analysis I have only touched upon 
the main points of the plot, but were I to relate the piece in 
detail I should want two or three columns; for, as I have 
already intimated, it is overcharged with detail, and with 
scenes and situations needing minute explanation. Let it 
suffice to say that certain scenes are very striking and novel, 
notably the love scene interrupted by the singing of the 
lampoon against the Empress, and the scene in the imperial 
tribune. ‘he réle of Theodora is admirably suited for Sarah 
Bernhardt, who is by turns a saint, a Semiramis, a Delilah, 
a Valerie, and a Lucrezia Borgia. 

As if to make room for the absorbing topic of the new play, 
politics this week have been uninteresting, and few have paid 
attention to the discussion of the Budget of 1885. As has 
been the case during the past six or seven years, the financial 
situation remains irregular, and the Session has closed with a 
vote authorising the Government to take, provisionally, a 
miilliard out of the receipts. ‘The reckoning will come later. 
And now the politicians will have to devote all their attention 
to the forthcoming Senatorial elections, which are destined to 
show, in a striking manner, which way the public opinion is 
inclining. On Sunday, at a Revolutionary meeting held at 
the Salle Levis, a curious phenomenon occurred: the audience 
divided into two camps, elected two presidents and two 
bureaux, and then proceeded to blackguard each other and 
fight. The two camps consisted of Anarchists and Blanquists— 
that is to suy, followers of Blanqui; and the latter were 
qnalified by their adversaries as ‘‘ Reactionaries ’’ ! “ 

The Boulevards and all the great thoroughfares are at 
present occupied by booths, and sellers of all kinds of objects— 
toys, penny whistles, sewing-machines, old iron, and every- 
thing that can be imagined. ‘This is the “‘ Foire aux étrennes,”’ 
or New-Year’s fair, where the Parisians of modest purses buy 
their little presents for children and parents, presents which 
are accompanied by the traditional good wishes of ‘‘ Ponne 
avnée, bonne santé !”’ 4 Ui OF 


An earthquake in Spain on Thursday night, last week, 
caused great loss of life. Some small towns and villages in 
Andalusia were almost destroyed; and the panic in Granada, 
Malaga, and Seville was so great that the inhabitants, appre- 
hending further shocks, encainped in the open air. Further 
shocks of earthquakes are reported, and the town of Alhama, 
iu Granada, las been destroyed, 300 persons having been 
killed. Itis believed that 900 persons are buricd beneath the 


ruins of the town of Albunuelas. A landslip on a mountain 
near Periana, Malaga, has destroyed a niunber of houses, 
whence thirty dead bodies and eighteen injured persous have 
been taken. The details received of the mischief done by the 
earthquake show that more than 1000 lives have been lost, and 
that two towns have been destroyed, besides numbers of 
buildings in towns and in the country. The Madrid Mer- 
cantile Association has opened a national fund for the relief of 
the sufferers from the eurthquake. ‘he King has subscribed 
10,000f. Subscriptions have also been opened in Malaga and 
Granada, and tents have been dispatched for the use of the 
houseless. The King has telegraphed to the governors of 
Malaga and Granada, placing £100 at the disposal of each of 
them for the relief of the distress. 

The Portuguese Prime Minister has submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies the draught of certain proposed reforms in 
the Constitution of that kingdom. ‘The chief proposal is that 
the Chamber of Peers shall in future be composed of one 
hundred life Peers appointed by the King and fifty elected by 
an indirect process. 

The Standard correspondent at New York says that Governor 
Cleveland has promised when he assumes the Presidency to 
make no political removals from the Civil Service, except those 
who have abused their offices for partisan purposes. 

The annual winter carnival at Montreal, this month, scems 
likely to eclipse any previous féte in America. The ice palace, 
which is always one of the great attractions of the week, wili 
be this winter of striking dimensions. It is to be 160 ft. 
long and 120 ft. broad, and the towers of solid ice will rise to 
the height of 100ft. It is also proposed to utilise the St. 
Lawrence extensively in the forthcoming carnival, by laying 
out drives, trotting tracks, and skating and curling rinks on 
the ice. The citizens hope to secure the presence of Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales during the carnival. 

The Ontario Legislature will meet for the dispatch of 
business on Jan. 28 next. 

The Standard correspondent at Durban telegraphs that the 
4th Hussars, the Welsh Regiment, and the Highlanders, with 
aforce of Artillery, are to be stationed at Newcastle, in view 
of possible troubles in Bechuanaland and the Transvaal. The 
principal burghers of Stellaland have met Mr. Rhodes, the 
Deputy-Comimissioner for Bechuanaland, and promised him 
not to offer him any opposition to the passage of British troops 
through their territory. 

An official announcement has been published at Berlin 
confirming the report that the German flag has been hoisted at 
several points of New. Guinea and the New Britain Archi- 
pelago.—We learn from Melbourne that the Hon. James 
Service, the Premier of Victoria, has invited the Governments 
of the other Australian Colonies to unite in protesting against 
the German annexations in the Pacific. 

The Agent-General for Queensland received on Tuesday 
the following telegram :—‘‘ McNeil Williams commuted 
sentence to penal servitude for life; five years in, irons. 
Parliament prorogued. Governor yesterday. Loan, Defence 
and seventh Minister Bills passed.’”?’ Hugh McNeil and 
Bernard Williams were respectively second mate and boat- 
swain of the labour-schooner Hopcful, and were convicted of 
shooting natives who were attempting to escape a kidnapping 
crew. 


DRESSING FOR THE CHARADE, 


Human nature, in spite of prohibitory and repressive notions 
of a mistaken preciseness in morality, which confounds 
innocent illusion with deceit, will never cease to delight in the 
mimetic representation of imaginary characters and actions, 
The pleasure of such attempts is closely akin to that artistic 
impulse which inspires the creations of poetry and romance 
and the works of the painter and the sculptor; and one of its 
most wholesome exercises is the representation of domestic 
and social comedy. This cheerful entertainment is particn- 
larly agreeable to children, whose lively sense of humour, and 
quick observation and imitation of the manners of their elders, 
may often find harmless indulgence in performing simple 
little plays, turning upon an accidental mistake or embarrass- 
ing situation, without any suggestion of evil. ‘Those who are 
never taken to the theatres, as is the case with many respect- 
able families bred in strict religious opinions, are not the least 
willing and able to join in diversions of this kind; and the 
institution of Acted Charades has brought outa high degree 
of native talent among young ladies who would not think of 
disregarding parental scruples by desiring leave to accept an 
invitation to a box at the Court Theatre or at the Savoy. It is 
surprising how naturally the art of acting comes to intelligent 
young persons, more especially to girls, without any opportunity 
of witnessing its formal public performances, or any know- 
ledge of critical rules and standards; even small children, if 
they are not shy and timid, will in an extemporised drawing- 
room or nursery performance show a wonderful vivacity and 
truth of expression. The merry little company whom our 
Artist has delineated in their nursery, putting on a variety 
of queer disguises, hats, big coats, shawls, collars, and necker- 
chiefs, one marking his upper lip with a moustache, others 
handling an umbrella or a walking-cane, to make an effective 
appearance before the Christmas party of relations and 
friends, seem perfectly happy. There is a word of two 
syllables to be guessed, one syllable at a time, from the 
scenes which are to be enacted; the first syllable, for 
aught we can see, may require that a lady and gentleman 
walking out together, should be caught in the ‘* Rain,” and it 
is well that she takes her umbrella, but they will affect the 
greatest discomfort and alarm when the shower is supposed to 
fallas they pass through the street to their shopping. It may 
further be conjectured that the intended second syllable is 
“Bow”; and that tlie pretty boy with the Cavalier locks, who 
is just now decorating his fuce by the aid of a hand-mirror, 
will then present himself as a ‘‘Beaun”’ of the Court of 
Charles II., exhibiting some feats of high-flown gallantry 
more or less in the polite fashion of that time.* They will 
amuse themselves, at any rate, and some of the elder folk will 
be pleased. 


Mr. Wallis has had the honour of submitting for the 
inspection of the Prinee and Princess of Wales, the paintings 
by Professor L. Miller and Carl Heffner, now on exhibition 
at the French Gallery, 120, Pall-mall; and Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne) has honoured Mr. ‘Thomson by visiting 
his studio, Grosvenor-street, and inspecting his photographs, 
portraits, and copies of the Old Masters. 

Ata public meeting on Monday the Mayor of Newcastle 
(Alderman Stephenson), on behalf of the Shipwrecked J'isher- 
men and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society, presented a 
regulation aneroid barometer and a purse containing £16 to 
Captain Aird, a silver medal and a purse containing £4 to 
Mr. Munro, chief mate, and £2 10s. each to four of the crew of 
the English barqne Marlborough, for rescuing the crew of a 
Norwegian vessel in the Atlantic on Nov. 4 last. ‘The Nor- 
wegian ship hac lain waterlogged for four days when the men 
of the Marlborough, ina rough sea and at great peril to their 
own lives, put off to them and rescued all on board. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF MORTON, 

The Right Hon. Sholto John Douglas, twentieth Marl of 
Morton, Lord Dal- 
keith, Aberdour, and 
Douglas, of Loch- 
leven, in the Peerage 
of Scotland, a Scot- 
tish Representative 
Peer, who died on 
the 24th ult., was 
born April 13, 1818, 
the eldest son of the 
nineteenth Lord, by 
Frances ‘Theodora, 
sister of the present 
Lord = Strathnairn. 
He was formerly 
a Lieutenant in the 11th Hussars and Colonel of the Mid- 
lothian Yeomanry. He married, first, January, 1844, Helen, 
daughter of the late Mr. James Watson, of Saughton; and 
secondly, 1853, Alice Aline Caroline, daugliter of the first 
Earl of Durham. By the former, who died 1850, he leaves 
one son, Sholto George Lord Aberdour, now twenty-first Earl 
of Morton, born Nov. 5, 1844, who is married to the Hon. Helen 
Gertrude Ponsonby, and has issue. The deceased Peer suc- 
ceeded his father July 12, 1879, and represented a distinguished 
branch of the illustrous house of Douglas. 


; SIR H. V. STONHOUSE, BART. 
Sir Henry Vansittart Stonhouse, fifteenth Baronet, of Radley, 
ame Berks, died at Trial, U.S.A., on Nov. 13, 
DS) aged fifty-seven. He was only son of Sir 
p Timothy Vansittart Stonhouse, fourteenth 
7,  Laronet, and succeeded his father Jan. 30, 
1866. He was formerly Lieutenant 94th Regi- 
ment, and A.D.C. to Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Governor of Madras. He married, June 18, 
1851, Charlotte, fourth daughter of Mr. John 
Beatty West, M.P. for the county of Dublin, 
and by her (who died Aug. 21, 1857) leaves 
one surviving son, now Sir Ernest Hay 

Stonhouse, sixteenth Baronet. 


: DR. LENTAIGNE. 
The Rev. Joseph Lentaigne, S8.J., M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, died on the 23rd ult. This estimable and accom- 
plished divine, distinguished for his brilliaat classical attain- 
ments, was born July 27, 1805, the second son of Dr. Benjamin 
Lentaigne, a scion of the ancient noblesse of France, who 
emigrated to England during the French Revolution (in which 
his two eldest brothers, stanch Royalists, were guillotined), 
and he. settled in Dublin, where his eldest son, Sir John 
Lentaigne, C.B., a Commissioner of National Education, and 
for many ycars Inspector-General of Prisons, still resides, 
universally respected and beloved for his many good wovks, 
more especially for his admirable management of the Reform- 
atory and Industrial Schools. Dr. Lentaigne was educated at 
Clongowes and at ‘Trinity Coilege, Dublin. His University career 
was most successful. He won many honours, and, several 
times, the Chancellor’s prize. He was called to the Bar in 
1827, and joined the North-Mast Circuit; but in a few years 
became a Jesuit, being afterwards appointed Rector of Clon- 
gowes College, and, in 1858, Principal of the Order in Ireland, 
Some time after, he visited Australia to found the Mission 
there. 
SIR G. RODNEY MUNDY. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir George Rodney Mundy, G.C.B., 
who died recently, was the second son of General Godfrey 
Basil Mundy (of the Mundys of Shipley), by the Hon. Sarah 
Brydges, his wife, youngest daughter of the celebrated 
Admiral, Lord Rodney. He scrved at the siege of Antwerp, 
in the Baltic, during Russian War; subsequently on the 
Mediterranean, North American, and West Indian Stations ; 
and at Portsmouth, as Commander-in-Chief, 1872-5. 


MR. CONINGHAM, 

Mr. William Coningham, for many years M.P. for Brighton, 
died on the 20th ult., at Kemptown, aged seventy. He was son 
of the Rev. Robert Coningham, of the county of Londonderry, 
and was, in early life, in the Ist Light Dragoons. In 1847 he 
uusuccessfully coutested Prighton, and in 1852 the city of 
Westminster; but in 1857 he secured his first election for the 
former, always supporting Liberal measures, He married, in 
1840, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. William Meyrick. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., F.R.S., Edinburgh, 
the author of several theological works, aged seventy-six. 

Mr. Jolin Samuel Bowles, of Milton Hill, Berks, J.P. and 
D.L., High Sheriff 1852, on Christmas Day, aged sixty-nine. 

Mr. James Balfour (the father of Mr. Spencer Balfour, 
M.P.), an old and stanch Liberal, recently, at the age of 
cighty-eight years. 

The Rev. William Parker, M.A., one of the oldest beneficed 
clergymen in England, in his ninety-second year, having held 
Comberford Rectory, near Pershore, for fifty-eight years. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Fuller, recently, in Canada, at the age 
of seventy-five. He was Archdeacon of Toronto from 1867-75, 
in which latter year he was appointed first Bishop of Niagara. 

The Marquis de Fortunato, on the 28th ult., at his lodgings 
in Pall-mall. The Marquis was well known in diplomatic 
circles from his residence in London as the accredited servant 
and friend of the ex-King and Queen of the I'wo Sicilies. 

Dr. William Marshall, who was for several years the 
medical attendant of the Quecn and Court, on the 29th ult. At 
his funeral, near Crieff, Perilishire, on ‘Tuesday, Dr. Profeit at- 
tended, by command of the Queen, and laid on the coffin wreaths 
of immortelles sent by her Majesty and Princess Beatrice. 


Mr. Rothery concluded an inquiry at Aberdeen last Satur- 
day into the cause of the foundering of the steamer Thames, on 
a voyage from Aberdeen to Drontheim, and the loss of thirteen 
lives. ‘The judgment of the Court was to the effect that the 
loss of the ship was due to her having been overladen, unsea- 
worthy, and scantily manned. 

The Postmaster-General has issued the following notifi- 
cation :—On and after Jan. 1, 1885, forms of certificate will 
lie on the Post Office counters, and anyoue bringing a parcel 
to post, if he desire a certificate, may fill up one of these forms 
with the name and address of the person to whom the parcel 
is directed, when it will be the duty of the officer in attend- 
ance to stamp the form with the office stamp. This certificate, 
it must be clearly understood, does not indicate that any 
liability attaches to the Postmaster-Gencral in the event of 
loss or damage. A list of parcels, where more than one parcel 
is brought by the same person, may be similarly prepared 
beforehand, or at the counter by the person posting the 
parcels, and presented to be stamped with the office stamp. 
This will obviate the necessity in such cases of filling up a 
separate form in respect to each parcel. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A few delicate illustrations give additional charm to 4 Lady's 
Ride Across Spanish Honduras: by Maria Soltera (William 
Blackwood and Sons), a volume sufficiently charming as a 
narrative merely, though it would have been all the better for 
a little map, if not a little index also, and though the last few 
extracts from the lady’s journal are naught. ‘lhe great charm 
of the narrative is its perfect ingenuousness; it is a simple 
story of a perilous journey (perilous, that is, for a “lone 
woman ’’) courageously undertaken and accomplished, of a 
bitter disappointment after all, of faith misplaced, and, never- 
theless, of the spirit of suspicion exorcised by the kindness 
met with in quarters where the recipient had no reason to 
expect more than conventional expressions of sympathy, a 
smooth stone instead of bread. The lady, an-Inglish geutle- 
woman of good connections, a governess by profession, witha very 
small amount of capital, was tempted to make the long and 
costly, as well as the adventurous and even dangerous pilgrimage 
trom Sydney, New South Wales, te San’ Pedro Sula, 
Honduras, and found that she had been lured on by false 
pretences to také the principal part in what may, without 
offensive allusion, be called a wild-goose chase. It really 
turned out that a reverend gentleman, who was “given to 
liquor,’’ and who may or may not have had a right to the style 
and title he had adopted, had thought it worth his while to 
bring the lady all that long distance in order to make a good 
thing out of her, as he hoped, and out of the little money she 
evidently possessed. She was to have the superintendence of 
a school which was ‘‘ being erected for the colonists’ children 
at San Pedro Sula,’”’ a guaranteed salary, and a ‘‘plantation”’ : 
what she got was a very hard and by no means safe ride over 
hundreds of miles, a severe blow in the face (figuratively), a 
taste of semi-starvation, a touch of fever, a heavy pecuniary 
less, and a hint that the best thing she could do was to return 
to the spot whence she came. Readers will sympathise 
heartily with her; but, from one point of view, will not be 
sorry for the chance thus given her of telling a pitiful story ; 
and they will learn something that may or inay not astonish 
them abort British enterprise and honesty (or the contrary) 
in the matter of the Honduras Railway. Spunish Honduras, 
of course, is meant; British Honduras is ‘‘ another pair of 
shoes’? altogether. 


Whenever a book —especially a book of travel—has an 
index, the fact should be conspicuously and gratefully re- 
corded; and so much may be predicated of ld Round Spain : 
by F. H. Deverell (Sampson Low aud Co.), which is a very 
pleasant and interesting volume written by a gentleman who, 
luckily for his readers, ‘‘ wanted’? to do a great many things 
and see a great many places, and insisted upon satisfying his 
many wants, or nota few of them. He ‘‘wauted’’ to make up 
for what he had missed on former trips to Spain; he ‘‘ wanted ”’ 
to be ‘‘ present at the ‘Tribunal of waters,’ at Valencia,’’ to 
“see Elche, the City of Palms,”’ to visit ‘‘ our wonderful pos- 
session, Gibraltar,’? as wellas ‘* several places in Spain lying in 
that direction,’ such as Tarifa, with its women covered, as to 
the face, ‘‘in the Arab style,’’ to ‘ prospect’’ Estreniadura, 
and ‘‘ to inquire about the locusts said to swarm there,’’ and 
about other more or less interesting matters, to go to Astorga 
and inspect ‘‘that curious race of people called Maragatos,”’ 
and, further, to examine ‘‘ the celebrated pass of Roncesvalles, 
and the curious little republic of Andorra.’? There were, 
moreover, many other things that he ‘‘wanted’’ to do; and 
he seems to have done them all. ‘Thus, he journeyed by any- 
thing but the straightest-and shortest road into Spain, turning 
away from the direct route, becatise he ‘‘ wanted’ to sce’’ a 
French place or so, such as Avignon. As regards Spain 
itself, his course took him north, south, east, and west, so 
that there is not much exaggeratioh about the title he has 
chosen, a title which will be amply th gidye in the eyes of any 
reader who takes the pleasure rather than the trouble of consult- 
ing the auxiliary map. Forso complete isthe volume, that there 
is stowed away in a pocket (let into one of the covers) a most 
elaborate map with a conspicuous red line to mark the cir- 
cuitous nature of the author’s travels. The tour, as it is most 
appropriately termed, was a very interesting one, a fact which 
the hints already given will suffice to make clear to the most 
exacting and suspicious of readers; and it is very probable that 
the author’s manner of relating his experience will meet with 
general and cordial approbation. He concludes with a state- 
ment of the apprehensions which appear to have been con- 
tinually occurring to liim and spoiling his enjoyment; appre- 
hensions concerning the friends he had left behind him, with 
whom he found it impossible to keep up communication, and 
who, when he returned home, might have been sleeping their 
last sleep for a comparatively long, long while without a 
word of information to keep him from cherishing vain hopes. 
Such apprehensions, no doubt, are felt by all travellers 
occasionally; though they are seldom expressed in books 
of travel. In these days of wniversal newspapers, however, 
itis pretty certain that, if ‘anything should happen” to any 
fricnd or acquaintance, you will have had at least the oppor- 
tunity of becoming enlightened before you reach home again. 
‘This, of course, is but cold comfort; for we must, many of 
us, have! known what it is to see some sad announcement in the 
columns of a newspaper read in solitude—or worse, among a 
throng of people who “‘knew not Joseph’’—at a foreign inn, 
without a soul to understand or sympathise. 


More seasonable fare than Mr. A. H. Bullen has provided in 
A Christmas Garland (Nimmo) it wili be difficult to find. The 
beautiful volume—for beautiful it assuredly is, in form as well 
as substance—consists of carols and poems, from the fifteenth 
century to the present time, with seven illustrations, quaint as 
the songs themselves, designed by Mr. Henry Wells. Mr. 
Bullen writes modestly of his book as the work of idle moments, 
and as laying little claim to research. It does, however, 
exhibit the fruits of considerable reading and of scholarly 
taste. ‘The editor is a master of his subject, and writes of it 
with the poetical feeling that is even a rarer gift than 
antiquarian knowledge. In the earliest carols there is a home- 
liness and simplicity which may offend readers who can tolerate 
Ouida and, perhaps, Zola. Yet the atmosphere of these 
plain-speaking songs is of the rarest purity. They come 
from the heart, and appeal to it, when the way is not choked 
up by the thorns and briers of conventional propriety. The 
reader accustomed to more artificial strains may not see the 
beauty of these songs at first, but it will grow upon him by 
degrees ; and possibly he will look with something like regret 
to the old-world days when verses so pure and quaint were 
household words iu England. No doubt it is a dream to 
imagine that the England of the fifteenth century was a 
happier or a better country than the much-troubled and over- 
worked land we know so well; but there was in those days 
| appearance, to say the least, of simplicity and jollity, that 
has vanished with the complex civilisation of which we are all 
so proud. Mr. Bullen’s selection is divided into three parts— 
Christmas Chants and Carols, Carmina Sacra, and Christmas 
Customs and Christmas Cheer. The first part is the least 
familiar and the most interesting. Here are dainty lines, 
indeed, for readers who have ears tuned for them. If they 
look, for instance, at the ‘‘ perfect little poem”? on page 4; at 
tie piece beginning ‘‘ The moon shines bright,’’ on page 58 ; or 
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at the lovely carol, justly praised by the editor, ‘‘As Joseph 
was a-walking,’’ page 31, they will catch what one may call 
the key-note of these old carols. The editor inserts also, 
under this section, several poems of modern birth, the best of 
which, to our thinking, is Miss Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘In the 
bleak mid-winter.’” We scarcely know why, under Part IL, 
Mr. Bullen seems to think it necessary to apologise for insert- 
ing Milton’s great ‘‘ Ode on the Nativity,’’ which contains some 


of the noblest stanzas to be found in this volume. His 
remarks upon Henry Vaughan, one of the best of 


our sacred poets, are eminently just. Vaughan’s little 
volume, Silex Scintillans, of which a beautiful edition was 
published by Pickering nearly forty years ago, contains poetry 
of a finer order than the Zemple of Herbert; yet the one poet 
is still popular, while the other is comparatively unknown. 
Two poems by Jeremy Taylor suffice to show how the genius of 
this splendid writer deserted him when he chose to cripple his 
free hand by composing verse. Ben Jonson, and Herrick 
who belonged to the tribe of Ben, are both represented here; 
and, under the heading Christmas Customs and Christmas Cheer, 
George Wither, one of the most fluent of poets, is seen to 
great advantage; but we must not divell on the varied contents 


of a book which suggests not a few topics for criticisn: and” 


comment. It is not a book to borrow, but one to buy; nota 
book for the drawing-room only, but one which merits a 
permanent place on the shelves of the library. 

Railways nowadays sometimes bring civilisation and bar- 
barism into close contact. -An illustration of this fact may be 
seen in a remarkable yolume, by Captain John G. Bourke, 
entitled The Snake-Dance of the Moquis of Arizona (Sampson 
Low). The country inhabited by this strange tribe of Indians 
lies west of the boundary line between New Mexico and> 
Arizona, and between sixty und seventy miles south of the 
Grand Colorado. The Moquis occupy seven: villages, and are 


_ known to have held their present position from the middle of 


the sixteenth century. If we cannot agree with Captain 
Bourke that they are ‘‘one of the most interesting peoples in 
the world,” we must admit that they are one of the 
strangest. Every chapter in this volume is deserving of 
attention; but we must be content to strike at once into 
the heart of the narrative. There can be no doubt that the 
snake-dance of the Moquis has a religious signification, 
and is associated with the early traditions of the tribe: 
Captiin Bourke was present at the great festival, and was told 
that he had seen..irt no stranger had ever seen before. ‘The 
snake-charmers belong to a secret order, and the art they 
practise has never been explained. They have, it is said, 
medicines which they. use either to tame the snakes or to 
render their bites innocuous, and they quiet them with rods 
tipped with cagles’ feathers. The writer’s statements with 
regard to drugging the snakes are a little contradictory. In 
one place he-hints that something may be administered prior 
to the dance, whilein another he affirms that no steps had been 
taken to make them harmless, and that when on the ground 
they often frightened the crowd of spectators by coiling 
themselves up to spring. Very dangerous serpents could only 
be managed by old and well-practised charmers, but. most 
of the reptiles were grasped by little boys behind the 
head, and fearlessly carricd in this way. In some of 
the dances several hundred venomous snakes are used, 
the men holding’ them in their hands or between 
their teeth, and performing the wildest. antics while in 
this perilous position. Before the festival, Captain Bourke 
entered the ‘‘Mstufa,’’ where the reptiles were herded; 
and there he watched the men, who were ‘‘dressed’’ in paint, 
lifting the snakes, stepping upon them with their naked feet, 
or carrying them suspended from between their teeth. While 
writing down what he witnessed on the spot, the American 
traveller turned round, and to his horror saw a man leaning 
over him, and ‘‘holding in his hand the biggest snake in the 
whole collection, a rattler, not less than five feet, ‘The 
assurance that no harm would come to me down among those 
Indians so long as I remained perfectly quiet and did just as 
they did was strongly fixed in my mind, bat. hardly strong 
enough to keep me from running up. the ladder in a panic.’’ 
The picture given of the naked, painted men, with heads 
crowned with scarlet feathers, and faces coloured black, while 
the neck is of a ghastly white, rattles clanking at the knees, 
and, to crown all, the deadly snakes held in hand and mouth, 
and ‘‘squirming to free themselves from restraint,” is as 
strange as itis vivid. Verily we live in a strange world! ‘The 
Moquis reside within the boundaries of the United States, and 
practise their horrid art at a distance of less than seventy 
miles from the Atlantic and Pacific railroad. 

The Crown Prince of Austria is well known as a great 
lover of travel and of sport. A beautiful looking and brightly 
written volume just published, entitled Zvarels in the East, 
including a Visit to Egypt and the Holy Land (Bentley and Son), 
does credit to the ability and indomitable energy of his 
Imperial and Royal Highness. He was accompanicd by his 
uncle, the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, and, which is a fact more 
important to his readers, by the artist Pausinger, who con- 
tributes more than ninety illustrations to the work. Possibly, 
many persons who take it up will find these drawings more 
attractive than the letterpress. he Prince writes with ease 
and vivacity. Ife shows much acuteness of observation and 
faculty of description. Occasionally there is a vein of senti- 
meut in the narrative appropriate to the scenes he witnessed, 
but the writer’s chief enjoyment is in sport; and wherever he 
goes the most prominent portion of the story is devoted to his 
achievements as a sportsman. Wheniu Egypt, no opportunity 
was lost of following his favourite pursuit; and he records how, 
in the province of Vayum, in a hunting excursion of four days 
and a half, his party shot two lynx, seven wolves, two 
ichneumon, two desert hares, four pelicans, two river eagles, 
one carrion vulture, one African eagle buzzard, and one 
hundred and seventy-two head of small game. On one 
occasion the Vrince carried a wolf upon his back; on 
another, in order to allure vultures, he Jed a sheep out 
into the wilderness, stabbed and disembowelled it. When 
his steamer stopped at Luxor, the Prince, with his companions, 
rode on donkeys to Karnak. ‘‘T had taken a live hen with 
me,’’ he writes, ‘‘and seated myself beside one of the ancient 
ponds enjoying the beauty of the evening. I pinched the hen 
perpetually, in order thut its ery might attract the wild beasts. 
Unfortunately, instead of jackals, some Englishmen came, who 
locked at me with astonishment.’’? Which, we may add, was 
not surprising under the circumstances. In the Holy Land, 
too, Prince Rudolph indulges his ruling passion; and one 
evening, when the setting sun was lighting up Bethlehem, the 
sportsman was oceupied in putting strychnine on a dead 
donkey in the hope of poisoning a hyena. Sad to relate, on 
returning the next morning the donkey had disappeared, 
having been carried off, it is conjectured, by a Syrian bear. 
The neighbourhood of Bethlehem does not seem to have been 
a good sporting ground; but the Prince, thanks to his 
strychnine, succeeded in securing a hyena, and also shot a 
jackal and a stork. It is scarcely necessary to add that several 
of the drawings illustrate this feature of the volume. 

Dr. Jolson never made a greater critical blunder than 
in his estimate of the poet Gray; yet there was doubtless a 
grain of truth in one of his perverse statements. Gray, he said, 
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was a ‘barren rascal’? ; and assuredly, if this poet’s work ia 
precious, it is but slight in quantity. In The Works of Thomas 
Gray in Prose and Verse, edited by Edmund Gosse, in four 
volumes (Macmillan), we have, for the first time, a complete 
issue of his writings. Mr. Gosse’s competence for the task 
will be questioned by no one familiar with his monograph of 
Gray—one of the most masterly biographies in the series of 
“English Men of Letters.’’ Gray once confessed he did not 
write more because he could not. His vein was soon ex- 
hausted, and the account of the poems he produced shows how 
little there was of spontaneity in his work. he “Vlegy,’’ 
for example, which is perhaps the most popular poem in the 
language, was begun in the autumn of 1742, taken in hand 
again six years later, and finished in 1750. ‘‘''he Bard’? was 
begun in 1754, worked upon fitfully until the autumn of 1755, 
and completed in 1757. ‘There is, we believe, no instance of 
his composing any important poem on the inspiration of 
the moment, as Burns wrote his ‘lam o’ Shanter”? 
or Byron his ‘‘Prisoners of Chillon.’”? Ixtreme labour 
and toilsome elaboration are Gray’s method; which, if it 
does not become the critic to grumble at, since the result is so 
attractive, shows at least that he did not possess the fecundity 
of genius which surprises and dclights us in the greatest poets. 
As a prose writer, Gray has many claims on attention. He 
is a masterly critic, he may be almost said to have discovered 
for his countrymen the picturesque in nature—to Johnson, 
mountains were but protuberances—and as a letter writer he 
ranks with the best m our langage, with his friend Horace 
Walpole, with Cowper, and with Byron. The recluse scholar 
of Pembroke was probubly the most Jeamned man of his day ; 
in ours he lives as a great classic, secure in the “ fit audience” 
a poet loves. Mr. Gosse has done all that knowledge and 
diligence can do in building up this monument to Gray’s 
genius, and every lover of English literature should place 
these volumes on his shelves. Of matter actually unprinted 
before, this edition contains comparatively little, but it is no 
small boon to have Gray’s complete works, edited ‘with the 
utmost care, and in a form which will gladden the eye of the 
book-lover. 

Mrs. Emma Marshall is an adept at the art of story-telling, 
and her latest tale, In the Last Country with Sir Thomas Browne, 
Kut. (Seeley and Co.), will delight all readers whomher writings 
please. It needs a delicate and skilful hand to blend fact and 
fiction as the writer has done here, and how far she has cor- 
rectly depicted the family life of the eloquent author of the 
“‘Religio Medici’? we cannot pretend to say. Some trouble 
Mrs. Marshall seems to have taken to be’ true to the time and 
to the man. She has read much, but she has imagined more. 
The heroine, Amphyllis, is a purely fictitious character; and 
of the heroes, for there are two, 'l’om Browne, the younger, 
belongs in this narrative more to the author than to 
history; while the Puritan, Andrew Whitelock, like his kins- 
woman the beautiful Aimphyllis, isa creation cf the novelist. 
The story is well told.. Some critics and writers of fiction 
have lately discovered that a does not 


The notion receives a practical 
contradiction from works of almost every distinguished 
novelist, and he must be either a very powerful or a very bold 
writer who prefers analysis to action. Mrs. Marshali’s réle is 
amodest one. She tries to make ler characters distinct, and 
her plot interesting ; and if no special art is displayed, her aim 
is successful. The pathos is unaffected, and for some of the 
personages who play their part on the little stage the reader's 
whole sympathy is awakened. Hardened though a reviewer 
needs must be to the sorrows of a novelist’s puppets, we 
confess that this simple tale has touched our feelings far more 
than many a work of more pretension and ability. Inthe East 
Country is not a book for children, but no youth or maiden in 
the happy spring-time of life will read it without interest, and 
some, perhaps, not wholly with dry eyes. 

“ Books,’’? said Kingsley, ‘‘are precious heirlooms from 
one generation to another,’”’ and his own books, poetical in 
feeling, wise in thought, and full of the writer’s vitality, will 
not readily be forgotten. Daily Thonghts Selected from the 
Writings of Charles Kingsley : by lis Wife (Macmillan and Co.), 
contains passages from MS. note-books and private letters, as 
well as from his published works. ‘he volume is choicely 
printed, and there is a thought for every day in the year. 
Blank spaces are left for the reader’s memoranda, which is, we 
think, a blunder. ‘The book is too good to be used as a diary, 
and the bulk of the volume is doubled by this unfortunate 
arrangement. However, readers will doubtless be found in 
abundance who will find no difficulty in jotting down their 
fancics, purposes, and engagements, face to face with the genial 
und suggestive thoughts of the author of ‘‘‘TheSaint’s'Tragedy.”’ 

A small volume of simple and graceful poems, bearing the 
title Listen! Poems for the Children’s Hour, by J. E. Panton, 
author of ‘*Country Sketches in Black and White,” &e., has 
been published by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 
The author takes as her themes mostly natural objects and 
domestic joys aud sorrows, many pleasant glimpses of pleasant 
home life being given. Besides a charming frontispiece by 
Mr. Frith, R.A., there are dainty outline illustrations by 
Messrs. Miles and Pym. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., of Oriel House, Farringdon- 
street, have published a tastefully illuminated volume for 
photographic portraits, bearing the title ‘The Album of the 
‘Thames.’’ It contains views, in natural colours, of Hampton 
Court Palace, Chiswick, Kew Bridge, Richmond Park, 
Windsor, Clieveden, Medmenham Abbey, Henley, Sonning 
Island, Pangbourne, and Iffley Mill. Verse, selected from 
Spenser, Mallet, Thomson, Pope, Byron, Drayton, and 
Denham, accompany the well-known scenes, which are sup-~ 
plemented by smaller pictures of objects familiar to the riverand 
its banks. ‘The album is handsomely bound in various leathers 
and ornamented with gilt clasps and other embellishments. 

Messrs. Stafford and Guy, of Milk-strect, have issued, very 
handsomely bound, a massive volume, of which the objects and 
the ornamental features are sufficiently indicated by its title, 
the ‘*'ltuner Album.”’ ‘The selection of pictures is confined 
to the views of rivers and ports, twelve in number. ‘* Scar- 
borough,” the ‘“‘ Mouth of the Humber,” ‘‘ Kirkstall Abbey,” 
and ‘* Dartmouth Castle’? are among the chief successes of 
this publication. The album is issued in different styles, all 
handsomely bound. y : 

The ‘‘ Breanski Album,’’ published by T. J. Smith and Co., 
of Queen-strect, Cheapside, contains twelve pages of fae- 


simile water-colour drawings of pictiresque scenery in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, from origina. 


sketches by Mr. Alfred De Breanski. The photographs can be 
inserted so as not to detract from the beauty of the drawings, 
while to face the latter are printed in gold the rose, shamrock, 
thistle, and other national flowers. ‘I'he mounting and bind- 
ing of the volume leave nothing to be desired. eee 
Messrs. Turnbull publish the ‘* Beaumont Album,” which, 
though not illustrated by drawings as the three mentioned 
above are, may, on that very account, be more acceptable to 
the lovers of a chaste simplicity. ‘Ihe volume is strongly and 
handsomely bound, in various styles, and has a spring lock. 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION. 
Our Map of the country, mostly desert, included in the great 
bend of the Nile from the Sixth Cataract, below Khartoum, to 
Korti, the advanced head-quarters of Lord Wolseley’s army, 
shows the route which must be taken by such part of the 
British force—namely, the Camel Corps and the Mounted 
Infantry, as is prepared to rely on land transport, and to push 
across the Bayuda Desert from Korti to Matammeh, opposite 
Shendy, which is about haliway between Berber and 
Khartoum. On Tues- 
day last, Brigadier- 
General Sir Herbert 
Stewart, with a por- 
tion of this advanced 
force, started from 
Korti on this route, 
which passes by the 
oases of Hambok, El 
Koweiyat, Abou 
Halfa, and Gakdul, 
at the foot of the 
mountain ranges 
called Jebel Magar 
‘and Jebel Gilif, and 
further along the 
line where the 
Egyptian Govern- 
ment once proposed 
to construct a rail- 
way, to reach the 
Nile opposite 
Shendy, and there 
to meet General 
Gordon descending 


with his steam- 
poats from Khar- 
toum. The dis- 


tance from Korti to 
Shendy is estimated 
at rather more than 
a hundred and 
eighty miles. ‘The 
favourable indica- 
tions of water pre- 
sented by the marks 
-of streams, ponds, 
and wells, are not 
entirely to be relicd 
upon, as they are 
often found dry 
even at this season 
of the year, At Gak- 
dul, which is ninety 
miles from Korti, 
and is about midway 
of the entire route, 
there are good wells; 
and Sir Herbert 
Stewart will there 
establish a military 
post, for which he 
has taken with him 
a quantity of stores 
carried by camels. 
‘The Mounted In- 
fantry will bring 
back the convoy of 
camels from Gakdul 
to Korti, after the 
have been unloaded, 
and then the Head- 
quarters, the rest of 
the Camel Corps, the 
Artillery, and the 
19th Hussars will 
move forward, by 
way of Gakdul and 
Shendy, to Khar- 
toum. A garrison 
will be left at Korti, 
which will constitute 
the advanced base. 
In the meantime, 
Lord Wolseley has 
sent this week a 
large detachment of 
troops, led by Gene- 
ral Earle, up from 
Korti to erawi 
which is intended 
first to inflict pre- 
liminary  chastise- 
ment on the Mo- 
nassir tribe, between 
the Fourth and Fifth 
Cataracts, for their 
treacherous murder 
of Colonel J. D. 
Stewart and = Mr. 
Frank Power. After 
thus dealing with 
the Monassir tribe, 
General Earle will 
proceed northward 
to Abu Ahmed, at 
the top of the great 
bend of the river, 
where he will cross 
the Nile and reopen 
the direct north road 
across the Nubian 1 hare 12 
Desert to Korosko. <a? 
This operation is 
evidently designed 
to prepare the line 
which will be taken 
hereafter for with- 
drawing our troops from the Soudan, and for the removal of 
the Khartoum Egyptian garrison. WKorosko, as our readers 
will recollect, is situated in Nubia, halfway between Assouan 
and Wady Halfa; and the desert road between Korosko and 
Abu Ahmed, 270 miles in length, avoiding all the most difficult 
cataracts of the Nile and saving an immense circuit of river 
navigation, was usually preferred by ordinary travellers. It 
would appear, from this direction of General Earle’s move- 
ment, that no attempt will at present be made to capture 
Berber, though it will be necessary to secure that place after 
effecting the relief of Khartoum, in order that the Khartoum 
garrison may be safely brought down the river to Abu Ahmed. 
Lord Wolseley expects next Wednesday to advance from 
Korti, with the remainder of the Camel Corps, the artillery, 
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and other troops, joining those under Sir Herbert Stewart at 
Gakdul, where two or three days’ halt may be needful to com- 
plete the final arrangements. The most difficult part of the 
route for marching is from Gakdul to Abu Klea, there being 
no water for a space of forty-five miles, so that the camels will 
have to carry enough water for the horses and the men. 
Much will depend on the friendly assistance of the Kabba- 
bish tribes, who inhabit the centre and south of the Bayuda 
Desert. The tribes of the Hassaniyeh, towards Matummeh, 
have been hitherto most hostile to General Gordon. 


The Mahdi has taken up a defensive position north-west of 
Khartoum, having pitched his camp near Margait, either in 
the plain at the foot of Jebel Fereid or on the reverse slope of 
that mountain. His reasons for selecting this particular spot 
are obvious. Hence he can command the wells of El Goz, 
and to a certain extent the western route between Debbeh 
and Khartoum, which he doubtless supposed would first be 
threatened by a British advance. He can keep a watchful eye 
on the doubtful Hassanyeh, Sowarab, and Hau-han-hin tribes, 
whose adhesion to his cause or desertion to our side dep2nds 
very much on the weakness or strength of the force we 
may be able to concentrate quickly about the neigh- 
bourlood of Merawi. He can, if need be, stretch out 
a hand to the Monassir Arabs, one of whose shvikhs 
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was responsible for the recent massacre of Europeans and 
natives coming down from Khartoum. He has a firm grip of 
heights where the Nile runs through a narrow ravine with pre- 
cipitous clifis on each side, and he is in the best position for 
harassing by frequent attacks the defenders of Omderman, a 
stronghold to which Gordon clings tenaciously, because it at 
present covers and would in an enemy’s hands dominate the 
most exposed face of Khartoum. By all these reasons the 
Mahdi has evidently been imiluenced, and there cannot be a 
doubt that he has shown considerable strategical skill in elect- 
ing to make Margait 
his head-quarters. 
But native reports 
state this week that 
the Mahdi’s  fol- 
lowers are suffering 
much from famine, 
and that the dead 
bodies of several of 
their number are to 
be seen unburied in 
the surrounding 
country ; also that 
the Mahdi’s people 
are greatly dis- 
couraged by the 
repeated attacks of 
the Egyptian troops, 
and that many have 
dispersed on the 
newsof the approach 
of the British; a 
large number of 
them, itis said, have 
entered Khartoum 
and have submitted 
to General Gordon. 
Thedetachmentto 
be commanded by 
General Karle, which 
started up the river 
from Korti on Sun- 
day last, the 19th 
Hussars following 
on Monday along the 
bank of the river, 
and part of the En- 


gineers riding on 
camels, altogether 
numbers 2400 men— 
namely, 900  in- 
fantry, including 


the South Stafford- 
shire regiment, and 
1500 of the Mounted 
Brigade, with six 
screw guns. The 
means of transport 
are as under:— 
Camels, 1800 ; 
horses, 400; 
steamers, two; pin- 
naces, two; and 
whalers, sixty-four. 
The 19th Lussars 
will act as scouts to 
the Expedition. A 
camp will be formed 
at Hundab, near the 
Fourth Cataract, 
thirty-five miles 
above Merawi, and 
ahundred miles from 
Korti. The river 
movements are 
directed by Colonel 
Brackenbury, in the 
innace of H.M.8. 
Lonarch. The 
South Staffordshire 
regiment, nearly 600 
strong, is towed in 
fifty-two whale- 
boats. Alargequan- 
tity of intrenching 
tools is taken, to be 
used in fortifying 
defensive positions. 
It is expected that 
the whole of Lord 
Wolseley’s force will 
be collected at Korti 
by the middle of 
January. The last 
of the Camel Corps 
will be there next 
Monday, and the 
Essex and Cornwall 
regiments of infan- 
try by the end of 
next week. 
OurSpecial Artist, 
Mr. Melton Prior, 
sends us from Don- 
gola several Sketches 
, of the movements 
going on there when 
the head of the river 
column, including 
five boats with the 
Pioneers, under Ma- 
jor Doward, of the 
Royal Engineers,and 
two hundred men of 
the Guards’ Camel 
Corps, marching on 
the river-bank, left 
that place for the 
front; and of the ferrying of camels over the Nile. Much 
time was inevitably spent in crossing the river, whether the 
crossing was made at Dongola or below Dongola, at a place 
named Kerma, close to Abu Fatma, at the head of the 
Hannek Cataract. It is not easy so exactly to time a march 
that boats are always ready at the crossing places for 
the arrival of the troops on the river bank. As a rule, not 
more than four camels, and sometimes less, can be placed on 
one boat; and before entering the boats the camels must be 
unloaded and unsaddled, both to save damage to their saddles 
and burdens, and to avoid the risk of strain to the beasts 
themselves. A party arriving on the river bank - opposite 
Dongola has to signal to Donia for boats, which may not 
always be unemployed and ready for the ferry work. Attempts 
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to provide a larger ferry-boat by lashing two boats together 
have not succeeded, such a craft becoming unmanageable in 
the swift stream; and the wood of the country, very hard 
mimosa wood, which barely floats, has not sufficient buoyancy 
for rafts. 

The start of Sir Herbert Stewart’s advanced force, on 
Tuesday afternoon, from Korti, is described in the telegraphic 
news published on Wednesday. This force consists of 1150 
men, of whom the Guards and Marines number 381, the 
Mounted Infantry thirty-one, the heavy dragoons ninety 
men, with 239 camels; the light cavalry ninety men, with 
250 camels; the Royal Engineers twenty-nine men, with 
forty camels; the artillery, without guns, twenty men, with 
sixteen camels: the commissariat twenty men, and 200 
natives, with 500 camels; the 19th Hussars, forty-five 
men and horses; the medical staff, four officers, forty- 
five men, and thirty natives, with ninety camels, in- 
cluding a section of movable hospital tents, a section of 
bearers, and a company of litters, with 750 gallons of water. 
There are nearly 2000 camels altogether. very man carries 
seven gallons of water, seven days’ rations, 150 rounds of am- 
munition, the reserve being 40,000 rounds. The Guards and 
Marines are to remain at Gukdul, the other troops are to re- 
turn at once, bringing back the Guards’ camels. Sir Herbert 
Stewart expected to reach Gakdul in three days, whick would 
be yesterday (Friday) evening; and he would get back to 
Korti on Wednesday next. No opposition from the 
enemy is expected on the way to Gakdul, but General 
Earle’s orders may not preclude him from extending a helping 
hand to Sir H. Stewart's column if need be. To chastise the 
Monassir tribe is the main object of the infantry brigade, but 
itis possible that Sheikh Suleiman, cf Wady Gamr, may be 
given up by his own people, and no neccssity may exist for 
General Earle’s boats to go round to Berber. We learn that 
on Tuesday the Staffordshire Regiment had passed Merawi, 
and encamped thirteen miles from the Gerendid Cataract. he 
Monassir tribe are reported to be coming down to dispute the 
narrow pass above Dargayat. 

News has reached Souakim that the Bishareen Arabs have 
attacked Rowayat, but suffered repulse and heavy loss at the 
hands of the inhabitants. General Grenfell leaves Wady 
Halfa for Abu Fatma, where will be the head-quarters of the 
Egyptian troops. 

CITY ECHOES. 

The closing days of the year have, as usual, been marked by 
firmness in, the Money Market. ‘The rates -for Stock 
Exchange advances were } per cent higher than on the 
previous occasion, 5; to 6 per cent per annum being 
charged. The Bank of England have done a_ large 
business, and in all probability the Jannary dividends will 
have been anticipated to a large extent. When this cus- 
tomary pressure has passed off, a renewal of the recent ease is 
to be expected, there being nothing in trade prospects to 
warrant any improvement in home demands. In America, 
affairs are even worse. ‘The imports recently have exhibited a 
serious falling off, those for the week ended Saturday being to 
the value of 4,907,000 dols., or 2,500,000 dols. less than for the 
corresponding period of last year. These licavy decreases are 
no doubt to some extent explained by the unwillingness 
to import goods above actual ueeds until the President’s 
Address, which will relieve the feeling of suspense respecting 
the probable reduction of import duties. The depression 
in trade has been most distinctly reflected in the Stock 
Exchange. The higher value of money has been against the 
Home funds and other stocks of a similar class. In Foreign 
bonds, however, the changes are favourable. The Vienna 
financial troubles caused some weakness at one time, but the 
tone is now more confident. Poor traffics have been mainly 
the cause of the depreciation in Home railways, while 
Americans have suffered from the continued depression in 
New York. Canadian also have had a sharp fall, and 
Mexican stocks are lower. The opening of the Mackay- 
Bennett cables has been followed by a considerable reduction 
in the market value of the stocks of the older companies; 
and Railway Debenture Trust and Railway Share Trust issues 
have been heavily sold on a circular charging the directors 
with serious mismanagement, which charges the directors may 
be said to have to a large extent acknowledged. The board 
ask that an independent committee shall be formed at the 
meeting next month to investigate affairs, aud it is to be 
hoped that this will be done. 

The directors of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company 
have issued their final report. The earnings for the half-year 
have been less than the guaranteed interest, put there are 
certain amounts from previous years to be dealt with, and after 
the payment of gratuities to officers and servants, a surplus 
will remain sufficient to yield a dividend of nearly 9s. 63d. 
per cent. 

While the gross earnings of the Scinde, Punjaub, and 
Delhi Railway Company show a reduction of £51,642 for the 
six months ended June last, the saving in working expenses 
was only £6788; consequently the net receipts show a falling 
off of £44,854. The earnings are a long way off from the 
amount required for guaranteed interest. Intimation has been 
received of the intention of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council to purchase the undertaking in the terms of the 
contract at the end of the next year. 

The Canadian Government agents notify that the Five per 
Cent Loan of 1860 will be paid off in June next According to 
the Canadian Gazette, the Hudson's Bay Company’s ship Prince 
of Wales, with £40,000 of furs on bourd, is blocked up by ice. 
This cargo cannot therefore come in in time to affect the 
next dividend. 

From a statement issued by the voting trustees of the New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Railroad Company, it appears 
that the amount available for the first mortgage coupon is 
160,000 dols., but the directors have decided to carry forward 
this sum for current expenses, so that the coupon due on 
Jan. 1 on the first mortgage bonds will be paid wholly in 
deferred warrants. 

The bill to be promoted next Session by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company is one of considerable 
importance to the preference stockholders. ‘The power sought 
by the bill is to raise additional capital to the amount of 
£800,000, and of this £600,000 is to be in arbitration pre- 
ference stock, the remaining £200,000 to be raised by mort- 
gage. The objects of the issue are to give the holders of the 
Sheerness Rent-Charge Four-and-a-Iwf per Cent Stock a 
like amount of Arbitration Debenture Stock —viz., £155,556 ; 
and further, to enable the company to discharge their liability 
for expenditure incurred and to be incurred upon works now 
in progress. 

During the current year, fifteen American railways have 
been sold under foreclosure, and, as forty-three receiverships 
have been appointed, the number of foreclosures in 1885 is 
likely to be even greater. Some four thousand miles of 
ra‘lway have been laid, and it is believed that the mileage 
next year will be added to to a larger extent. 

Notice has been given by the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway Company of the passing of their quarterly 
dividend. ‘The last payment was in August. AE Sis 


NOVELS. 


Sibthorpe Manor, Fallowlands, and Carlsfort Castle, as any- 
body may learn from the three volumes entitled Loyal, Brave, 
and True: by Alice O’Connell (John and Robert Maxwell), were 
“three ancestral residences of no inean antiquity ’’ in Thorpe- 
shire, a Radical county which would probably be sought for in 
vain upon any map whatever of the United Kingdom. Sib- 
thorpe “alone of the three was a rich inheritance,” with a 
lovely girl, Geraldine Sibthorpe, to inherit it; Fallowlands, a 
poor estate, was in the possession of a noble young man, one 
Donald Hartholme, a barrister; Carlsfort Castle was likely to 
come to Lord Cartane, of whom, being the son of the Earl of 
Carlsfort, ‘“‘it was said in the clubs and drawing-rooms of 
London that, had he but money at his back, he would be at 
the top of the political tree,’ for he was (a very Con- 
servative) member of Parliament for the borough of East 
Wemmington; but ‘fa succession of sporting Harls had 
pretty nearly drained the hereditary coffers.’ Now, Thorpe- 
shire, as has been mentioned, was a Radical county; the 
three ancestral residences already spoken of were the only 
places of consequence where the spirit of Conservatism 
could be expected to find a congeniul home, and it was 
natural, therefore, that Lord Cartane should be recom- 
mended by his family to seek all he needed, a wife with beauty, 
riches, and everything he could desire, in Geraldine Sibthorpe. 
Nor was the young lord backward in coming forward; but 
Geraldine for some reason discouraged his attentions. And 
the reason is soon revealed: she was in love with Donald 
Hartholme, the well-born and ducally connected but exceed- 
ingly poor barrister, who is over head and ears in love with 
her, but too honourable to ask her, as it were, to give him her 
money as well as herself. She, knowing his character, makes 
up her mind that she will never marry, because she feels sure 
that he will never ask her, and, though she might ask him in 
the oblique but unmistakable manner in which young ladies of 
great tact can do such things without compromising them- 
selves, she has too much respect for him and too much ad- 
miration for his scruples to put him to such a trial. It 
must be confessed, however, that she gives him more than 
one hintof extraordinary breadth. Still, ‘‘a nodis as good as 
a wink to a blind horse’’; and the most hopeless of all cases 
is wilful blindness. ‘The only thing, or things, to do, then, 
are either to enrich the hero, or impoverish the heroine, so as 
to place them on pretty equal terms; and the course prefcrred 
is the impoverishment of the heroine, who has meanwhile pro- 
mised her hand to Lord Cartane, whom she does not love, in 
the hope of promoting, after some vague fashion, the interests 
of the man she loves. Here is a pretty tangle, out of which 
the novelist ultimately extricates his characters by a method not 
at all unfamiliar to lovers of fiction. Wonderfully good 
society the reader will move in; dukes and duchiesses, 
lords and ladies, men and women of money, and men 
and women of family, are cheap as dirt; and guiling 
the kibe of them treads the swindler, of course; whilst 
fluttering into their midst comes a lovely, gentle, noble- 
hearted lady’s-maid, who is the real heiress and first cousin to 
the supposititious heiress. ‘This is just the sort of novel 
in which there is sure to be a great deal said about a 
*“chaperone,’’ spelt with the finale: why so spelt it is difficult 
to understand, as one might as well write ‘‘dragone”’ instead 
of ‘‘ dragon,’’ when referring toa duenna. But itis no use to 
lift up the voice in protest: ‘‘ they all do it,’’ just as they 
(with the exception of Mr. Edmund Yates in his late ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences ’’) describe a ‘‘ fair’? man as a ‘ blonde,’’ as though 
the fairness altered his gender. 

Some excellent entertainment is to be derived from The 
Lover's Creed: by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Chatto and Windus), 
whereof the three volumes are illustrated by somebody un- 
named, though the illustrations are quite as good (which may 
not be saying a great deal) as any that the magazmes for the 
most part contain. The story is the work of a novelist whose 
style of writing, manner of story-telling, moral tone, 
and all the rest of it are well-known and_ highly 
appreciated: and if the interest is a little too widely 
scattered, if a melodramatic incident is rather ‘lugged 
in by the heels,’ if the material is spun out to a 
perilous thinness, and if the basis of the whole fabric is 
somewhat old and shaky, still the workmanship is excellent, 
and originality is displayed in the details. ‘here is a singularly 
attractive and touching picture of perfect understanding 
between a father and a son on most points, though each con- 
siders it necessary to conceal from the other the most im- 
portant secret of his life; and, contrary to experience, it is on 
the senior’s rather than the junior’s of the story, on the loves 
of the parents rather than of the children, that the novel de- 
pends for its stimulating properties as wellas for its title. That 
the son of the squire should condescend from his high estate 
and ‘‘ propose”’ to the lovely daugliter of the brutal tenant ; 
that an ‘engagement’? should ensue, and should be kept 
quiet, for the squire’s sake; that the lover should go to the 
wars, und be reported among the killed, whilst the girl remains 
at home to undergo all kinds of trouble and the crowning 
anguish of the (false, of course) report—all this is common- 
place and hackneyed enough; but that the lover and his 
betrothed should have to “‘ take a back seat’’ whilst his father 
and that father’s gifted wife, who has heen separated from 
him for many years, occupy the reader’s. attention with the 
revelation of a strange romance and the renewal of a mutually 
suspended love—all this has a somewhat new and piquant, as 
well as extraordinary, flavour. Itis not easy to see why so 
much pains is bestowed upon the portraits of the brutal 
Farmer Wyn» and his poor wife, whom he bullies and literally 
beats; the pictures are simply revolting, and do very little 
towards promoting the ‘‘business.’’ Nor is the trip to 
Australia turned to much purpose beyond that of filling 
space, a very important purpose, however, under certain 
circumstances. ‘he trip or trips to Brittany, on the other 
hand, belong to a very different category; they lead to 
something—almost to everything, and they give an opening 
for some bright, picturesque, striking description, and fora 
few melodramatic as well as pathetic touches. 

There is a certain freshnuess—appropr:ate to the title— 
about the three volumes entiticd Letween the Heather and the 
Northern Sea: by Mary Linskill (Richard Bentley and Son), 
which is a novel of the zsthetico-romantic order, with all but 
a surfeit of talk about love, religion, poesy, painting, and 
genius neglected in life, but appraised at an almost. 
ridiculously high value after death. A shipwreck, described 
with considerable power and not a little pathos, is the 
main, if not the only, piece of ‘‘action’’ in the story; 
for the rescue of the heroine, when she was wellnigh 
drowned, is but a sort of natural tail to the shipwreck. 
That rescue, however, has important cotisequences ; for 
of course the rescuer and the rescued, the stalwart com- 
manding man, and the graceful, yielding young woman 
(of whom, in point of age, he might have been the father), fall, 
then and there into reciprocal love. But, some years before 
he had been ‘‘engaged’’ to a sort of Juno, as regards ex- 
ternals,-but the meanest of her sex, as regards the inner 
woman, who has refused to return his passionate letters, and, 
though she meditates no “ breach of promise’’ action, holds 
them in tervorem over lis head. She is not in love with him, 


but deeply, almost shamelessly, with the father of the girl to 
whom the rescuer of drowning maidens is ‘‘engaged’’; and 
so she ‘‘sloshes about,’’ as it were, or ‘‘runs amuck,’’ under 
the influence of rejected beauty and revengeful spite. ‘he 
novel may be said to resolve itself into certain studies of 
character; all are very good in their way, but the most 
original and interesting, though not the most edifying or the 
most likely to extort either admiration or assent, so far as 
verisimilitude is concerned, is the study of the impassioned, 
spiteful beauty. 


AN EVIL OF THE DAY. 


It is inevitable that a fierce light should beat upon a throne, 
and Kings and Queens must take the discomforts of their 
position with the glory. ‘The glory may be great, but grcat 
also is the tax they pay for it; and many a monarch, vexed 
with innumerable cares, must have felt, with Shakspeare’s 
Henry V1., that it were a happy life to be no better than a 
homely swain. Public men, statesmen, judges, church dig- 
nitaries, live in glass houses ; and for them, as for travellers in 
Japan, privacy is wellnigh impossible. What they do is 
chronicled ; what they say is repeated ; and it is an unfortunate 
day for them should they chance to act unadvisedly or to speak 
rashly. Happy the man, said Horace, who is born to a moder- 
ate estate, and lives a country life ; but if Horace lived now- 
adays he would see his Sabine farm invaded by inquisitive 
tourists and anecdote-mongers. ‘The blaze of light that once 
illuminated the high places of the earth only, now shines on 
cottages and country homes. The man whose disposition is 
the most sensitive and reserved may suddenly find himself 
brought into publicity against his will. If he have written 
a popular book, made a fortune by a discovery in science, 
quarrelled with a stepson, shot a burglar, or married his cook, 
the interviewer marks him for his own. By hook or crook, to 
use a familiar but not unexpressive phrase, the inquisitor gains 
an entrance into his house, describes his furniture and features, 
asks the unfortunate victim what he thinks of the weather, of 
vaccination, of Mr. Henry George, or of mad-doctors, and 
then, seeing perhaps some faint indications that his exit from 
the house threatens to be more precipitate than he could wish, 
departs with a bland smile. 

The eagerness for society talk sometimes leads the manu- 
facturers of it too far. <A libel is perpetrated; heavy damages 
follow; and the persons who have read the scandal with the 
greatest avidity will probably be the first to justify the punish - 
ment of the offender. 

This, however, is rather a digression from the purpose of this 
paper. Itisnot the criminal publicity given to false statements 
by the libeller, or even the intrusive, though not malicious, 
gossip of the interviewer that claims just now the attention of 
the reader. In one respect, it is a more serious offence than 
cither, since it is perpetrated by writers of the highest character, 
who ‘could not intentionally malign any one, and would not 
purposely descend to trivial gossip. ‘lwo biographies lately 
published exhibit in uo slight measure the lack of decent reti- 
cence—the lives of ‘Thomas Carlyle and of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Carlyle, as all the world knows, was in the habit of 
using strong language ; and when lhe told one of the guests at 
a dinner table that he was a ‘‘puir wratched meescrable 
creatur,’’ he probably only meant to say that he disagreed with 
him. In Carlyle’s judgment, the world was chiefly composed 
of fools; and men who did not think with him or please him 
were instantly pronounced to be contemptible, conventional, 
or wanting in veracity. It was his way, and probably signified 
little ; for Carlyle, who denounced cant so vehemently, had a 
cant of his own, which he cherished without knowing it. 
People he did not like he turned into scarecrows, and 
then threw stones at them: a pardonable amusement perhaps, 
so long as it was performed in private, but of very 
doubtful propriety when exhibited for the amusement of the 
world. If itis right, reversing the old maxim, to speak evil 
of the dead, it cannot be right to hold up to scorn living men 
of high mark and character, not by stating facts against them 
which might or might not be answered, but by vituperative 
epithets. Carlyle flung stones at random, and probably 
thought no more about them, but Mr. Froude must bear the 
blame of storing up the missiles and showing at whom they 
were aimed. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the most original perhaps of 
American authors, and one of the most remarkable novelists 
in this great novel-writing century, was a shy reserved man, 
and, like most men of that character, he was proud. No one 
would have shrunk more keenly from being held up to the 
amusement or derision of society. Of the men and women 
Hawthorne met in Mngland he gave his opinion freely in his 
journal or to his friends. He accepted invitations to English 
homes in town and country, and in several instances laughed 
at the people he met, or wrote with contempt of the gentleman 
whose guest he was. A shy man is sometimes curiously out- 
spoken ; and Hawthorne’s utterances are free enough. ' A man 
has aright to his opinion of persons as well as of things, ane 
if he writes down what he thinks for private uses, it is not 
reprehensible, though it may be a little unamiable. Certainly 
he would not wish his unkindly judgment to be transmitted to 
people who had treated him kindly ; yet this is done in more 
than one instance by Mr. Julian Hawthorne in writing 
his father’s biography. Of one man still living and well 
known in London, Hawthorne is allowed to express a doubt 
whether he is or is not what another living mau, equally 
well known, asserts him to be—‘‘an uarrant humbug’’; anda 
certain popular author who received Hawthorne under his own 
roof with the warmest kindness is styled by his quondam 
guest ‘‘ the ass of asses.”’ 

It is not seemly ; it shows a want of the gentleness which 
belongs to gentlemen to bring before the public, as Mr. 
Troude and Mr. Julian Hawthorne have done, estimates of 
men who still live to read them and to suffer from them— 
estimates that may have been formed from prejudice which a 
larger knowledge would have removed, and that were 
assuredly written without a thought of publicity. It was said 
of old Lord Spencer that he thought it ‘“‘a crying modern sin 
to make biographies piquant and interesting by personalities 
not necessary to them.”? The evil has greatly increased since 
Lord Spencer’s day, and seems to be still growing. Some men 
so dearly love notoriety that they would rather be abused than 
overlooked; but most Englishmen, let us hope, are still 
modest and self-respecting; and the few men worthy of a 
biography must dread the peril of their hasty, unwise, or un- 
charitable words rising up against them in print. In the 
instances we have mentioned, two illustrious men have been 
injured by those who were most anxious to do them honour. 
The age is very tolerant, but it has some sense of propriety 
still; and more than one generation must pass away before 
this disregard of the courtesies of life is likely to be forge 


The special service for children annually held in West- 
minster Abbey took place last Saturday afternoon, which was 
Holy Innocents’ Eve. Many children, and still more adults, 
were present. Archdeacon Farrar read the lesson, and Dean 
Bradley preached, after which a collection was made on behalf 


. of the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
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is litera ly laden with golden grain."’—Daily Telegrah. 


\HE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE, 


a new Illustrated Serial Story, commences in the January 
Number of “* Lhe Argosy. [Now ready. 


ARAMEL COTTAGE, by JOHNNY 


r JOW; and * Among the Wel-h,” CHARLES Ww. 
Ww vobe RG S, commence in the January Nanber of “ The 
Argosy.” [Now ready. 


MRS. HENRY “NOODS MAGAZINE, 
ae ARGOSY, for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. IES BS 
1, TUE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE. A New Serial Story. 
Chap. I.—'The Farm by the Loch. 
IL—The knock at the door, 
be TERA Fo jit mest 
1V.—The Black Pool. 
s Mlustrated by M. ellen Edwards. 
2. CARAMEL CUTTAGE. ohnny Ludlow, i 
ry AMONG | PH WELSH. Say Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
4. THE CONVERSION OF PROFESSOR NABS. 
56. No. 1 OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
. LIPTLE MAW OF ARCADIE, 
7. A REQUIEM. By G, B. Stuart, 
Sixpence, Monthly. 
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“The best and cheapest magazine we have.”"— Standard. 

bi meee is no better iauazine fan’ The Argosy.’"’—Bell's Life. 

“ Delightful sfories.’"—Brighton Examiner. 

‘This brilliant montlily.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

« Diver welcome.’'—Western Daily Mercury, % 

“There is no EEC ESE magazine gives greater pleasure,”— 

xford University Herald. . 
Oe al light minepaitie ‘The Argosy’ is not excelled."’"—Liver- 

ool Albion. 
y ‘First among the magazines stands ‘The Argosy.’’’—Daily 
Chronicla. ? 

Excellent as usual, and no reader can wish for better. 

The JANUARY NUMBER now ready. 
Ricwarp Benriey and Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 


“Ladies who desire to be well dressed find a most valuable 


guide and counsellor in 
M X28 A4’8 JOU RN AL, 


which is always early in the field wi'h novelties,’’-—Daily 


Jhronicle, 
ai NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. 

A COLOURED FASHILiON PLATE 
FULL-SIZED PAPER PATTERN of a Low Bodice for 
Evening Toilette. 

DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Vatterns of—(1) The Pasca 
Redingote; (2) School Dress for a Girl of fifteen; (3) Dauphin 
Collar; and a variety of Models of Chapeaux, and Walking and 


Indoor Costumes, fats GH DRE 
NEW PARIS MODELS of MODES i ILDREN. 
Costumes, Toilettes, Man- SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by 


tles, Chapeaux, Coiffures, and the silkworn. 


Lingerie for Coe we eet ANSWERS. Latest 
tum and hapeaux for rom Paris. 
Children. Manitien and Cos- ANSWEKS on Dress, Health, 


tumes for Ladies and Child- and Personal Attention, Eti- 
| quette, Miseclaneous, &e, 


MODELS from Les Grands NEEDLEWORK: Designs for 


Magasins du Louyae. ; an Bmbroidered Round 
SHEEYT of Needlework Designs Cushion, Blottins - pal, 
tor Children. | Baby’s Boot in_ ‘Tricoter, 
DRESS AND FASHION in Valance for Bookshelves, &c. 
Paris. 


Price Sixpence; by post, $d. 
Myra and Son (late Gout aud and Son), 39 and 46, Bedford-street, 
Cuvent-garden, 


NOW PUBLISHING. 
ONDON JOURNAL. (New Series.) 


Christmas Double Part (12 and 13), containing Extra 
Holiday amd Christmas Numbers and Two Pictures—* Four 
Generations of Royalty,” from a Photograph, and “ Christmas 
live,” in colours, after a Water-colour Drawing by Keeley 
Talswelle, R.8.A. Price 1s. 4d.; by post, Is. 8d. 

London Offices, 12 and 15, Fetter-lane; and all Booksellers. 


ONDON JOURNAL. NEW VOLUME. 


Vol. 2. New Series. (Illustrated.) With Chronicle of the 
Events of the Year 1884—June to December Price 4s, 6d. ; by 
post, 53, 


ONDON JOURNAL. NEW VOLUME. 


Vol. 2, SERIALS by CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
A Truant Lord. Margaret's Secret. 


A Year and a Day. Sweet is True Love. 
Her Fatal Gift. Terribly Tempted, 
Lost, Stdlen, or Strayed. Through the Shadows, 


ONDON JOURNAL. NEW VOLUME. 
Vol. 2. NOVELETTES. 
The Blue Mantilla, Eve Deverenx's Dream, The Ghos of 
Cheapside, Marked for Life, She Would be an Actress, 
‘True Love’s Crown, Won by a Spirit, 


“ONDON JOURNAL. NEW VOLUME. 


Vol. 2, SHORT STORIES. 
Grave and Gay, Romantic and Pathetic. 

The Acrobat's Dream, At Last, A Fit of the Blues, An Inno- 
cont Elopement, Ethel Foster's Wedaree Eve, Fetters that Gall, 
Holding Doors, A Shilling Fortune. In the Nick of Time, 
Jennie’s Whim, ra Offer of Marriage, May’s Christmas, A 
Wandering Minstrel, A Fortunate Mis ake, Madge's Mistake, A 
Modern Cinderella, A Seaside Monster, My Young Friend, Not 
for Her, An Old Fogey, A Little Plot, Mairy’s Punishment, The 
Artist's Romance, A Little Sea Serpent, Sir Anthony's Heir, 
Nven as Strangers, Tallboys at the Healtheries, Thorns and 
Brambles, Out with a Tiger, Too Cle er by Half, My Husband's 
Uncle, Under Apple- Blossoms, His Own Valet, Mabel’s 
Widower, The Wrong Man, You and I Together, 


LO8PON JOURNAL. NEW VOLUME. 


Vol. 2. CHRISTMA’ NUMBER. 

An Old Cheshire Hall, Bramhall Mall (strated), Christmas 
Charity, ‘The Ghest of Batten Ifull, His Christmas Rose, ‘the 
Principal Fairy, Christmas Cheer, Christmas 'Lrees, Why 
Uhristinas is on Decemlter the Twenty-titth. 

HOLIDAY NUMBER, 

In Battersea Park, ‘Che Murmur of a Wave, The Way Through 

the Wood. 


ONDON JOURNAL. Quarterly, Half- 


Yearly, and Yearly Subscriptions received at the Office, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane. Fleet-street, E.C., for Weekly Nuinbers— 
1s. 8d. quarterly ; 38. 3d. half-yearly; and 6s. 6d. annually, 

Monthly Parts, post-free, lod., or 103. 10d. per annum; Half 
Yearly Volumes, 4s, Gd.; free by parcels po t, ds. 

Advertisements received for the Monthly Varts and Sunple- 
ments. by Marner and Son, 71, Flect-street, H.C. Estab ied 
1 


Now ready, piehty-cight pages, bd. ; by post, Ta. 
Old-fashioned Paper and Print. with Quaint Woodcuts, 


yt EARLIE ENGLYSHE ALMANACK 


for 1885; Thy nges Olde and Newe. Contains Old Notes on 
ye Kalendar, Weather Folk-Lore and Folk-Lore of ye Duies, 
Birdts and Flowers, Olde Poems, the Occult Science of Chyro- 
mi or ye Realynge of Handes, Ye Health Notes for each 
month, Olde Euglyshe Remedies and Recipes, Ye Way to 
Weulth, A Diary of Events fora Yeare Past in ye Mannere of 
Sam Pepys hys Diury, Meteorological and Astronomic Notes, 
Merrie Jokes and Riddles, and manic other thynges of very 
greate importe, 
- _Imprynted and solde by Masters T. Pettitt and Compy., of 
23, Frith-street, Soho, London; Messrs. Simpkin and Co.; and 
of all Boke Shoppes. fi 
“This Almanack is an interesting, amnsing, and usefui 
Roreltys worth getting, and worth keeping.’’—Western Morning 
News. i 


AOUNOD’S SPLENDID NEW SONG, 
THE KING OF LOVE MY Si!E°HLRD TS, cannot be 
too highly praised. It has been said that beautiful words inspire 
beantiful music; it would certainly appear to be so in this case, 
for these charming words have been most gracefully set by Oh: 
Gounod. The song is equally suitible for the home and the 
concert-room. It is so well laf ont for the voice that the most 
ordinary singer oan give quite aneffect ve rendering. Four keys. 
2s, net.—Puiiirs and Pacer, #3, Killurn Migh-road, N.W. 


Now ready, pos Svo, ay th gilt, 38. 6d, 


TT HEOSOPHY. The Idyll of the White 


Lotus, By MC., Pellow of the Pheosophical Socicty. 
London: Reeves and Vunner, 196, Strand, W.C. 


Po-t-lree, Gd, 


BEFORE I BEGAN TO SPEAK. By a 


BABY. BEFORE I BEGAN TO SPEAK. By a BABY. 
14, Whitefriars-street, London, 1.0. ; and all BooRseNiets: ¥ 


Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, Is., or 14 stan ps, 


H oOM@OPATHIC FAMILY 
INSTRUCTOR, by Drs. R. and W. EPPs. 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 
James Errs and Co., 48, Threadneedle-st rect. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) t the N 1 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. reat Edition. ena 


Er PTIONS; Their Rational Treatment. 
London: G, Hti1, 15t, Westminster Bridge-road, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
(CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and 
nines (1866-1870). By GEORGE DOLBY. 
cloth, 6s. 

“He has told his story in the most effective manner, accom- 
panying a plain and clear narrative with abundant touches of 

he peculiar humour which no friend of Dickens should be 
without,’’—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, 


MISS BLIND’S NOVEL. 


ARANTELULA: o& Romance. By 


MATHILDE BLIND, Author of “ Life of George Eliot,” 
&e. 2 vols,, 2s. 
“The name ot Mathilde Blind affixed a: author to anything is 
a guarantee of the writing being of the first order. Her present 
book is extremely clever, nd the treatment of the weird subjec 
she has chosen picturesque in the extreme... . The author 
Jocal colouring is especinly fine, and her character studies 
extremely strong... . Thrice welcome in its two-volume form, 
‘Tarantella’ is a book which is bound to make its mark.’’— 
Whitchall Review. 
London: I, Fisner Unwin, 26, Paternoster-square, E.0. 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J, C. HARE. 
On Jan. 8, crown 8vo, with Llustrations, 5s., 
KETCHES IN HOLLAND AND 
SCANDINAVIA. By AUGUSTUS C. TARE, Author 
of ‘ Cities of Italy,” “ Wanderings in 5) "ke 
London: Sanru, E per, and Co., 


n.* &e 
15, Waterloo-place, 
NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
On Jan. ¢, 2 vols., post Svo, wilh numerous Lust vations, 


HE TALK OF THE TOWN. By JAMES 
PAYN. Author of ‘Dy Proxy," &e. 
London: Smirn, iLprr, and Co., aterloo-place. 


AGAZINES for the NEW YEAR. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW COMMENOING. 

The “Spectator,” Dee, 20, 1884, says:—' So much trouble is 
taken with these periodicals, so much ability is at the disposal 
of their conductors, that it is difficult to bestow the pruise 
which is really deserved without seeming extravagant.” 


1. 
Monthly, 6d. 


[HE QUIVER, for SUNDAY and 
GENERAL READING. 

“* A safer and more intercsting magazine we do no$ know than 
‘The Quiver.’ "—Standar.]. 

“A volume of ‘The Quiver’ is a library in itself,”— 
Noncontormist. 

~ “The Quiver’ is best of all the Magazines devoted te Sunday 
reading.’’—Saturday Review. 


2. 
Monthly, 7d. 


(UASSELLs FAMILY MAGAZINE, for 


Every Iousehold, 

“Tn ‘ Cassell’s Magazine’ we find articles to suit all members 
of the household with a strong infusion of the useful and 
instructive. The stories are good, the pictures clever, an! the 
eontents unusually attractive.’ —Times. 

“**Cus.ell’s Magazine” is a treasure-house of bright letter- 
press and pleasing illustrations.’’"—World. 


Maisie: td. 
[FTTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE, for all Girls 


and Boys. 

“<Tittle Folks’ ins charmingly for the New Year. It 
more than ever merits the distinction of being the best of all 
the juyenile publications brought out in this country.”’—Duily 
Chronicle, Dee. 30, 1884, 

* Everyone ought to.know by this time that‘ Little Folks’ is 
the best Magazine tor Children,”"Graphic. 


The First Parts of the New Volumes fur 1885 af the above 
Magazines are now on sule at all Books Vers. 
OasseLt and Company, Limited, Ludgate hill, London. 


Now ready, price 2d.; post-free, Three Penny Stamps. 


PaMiy HERALD SUPPLEMENT 
NZ YEAR'S DOUBLE NUMBER, 


containing 


COMPLETE NOVEL 


More than double the length of the ordinary Supplement, 


Entitied 
(jreee 


OF HIS LIFE. 
By a New Author, . 
Price Twopence ; post-tree, Three Penny Stamps. 
London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand; and all Newsvenders, 


BiCeINGs OF OLD LONDON. 
By ERNEST GEORGH. With Descriptive Letterpress. 
TWENTY ETCHINGS, Depicting PICTURESQUE SCENES 
1N LONDON, many of which have already disappeared. ow 
ready, in two Editions, namely, 100 SETS OF SIGNED 
JAPANESE PROOFS, mounted in Portfolio. £8 8s. A Limited 
Edition, bownd in a specially designed cover, Sinall folio, £2 2-. 

“These twenty plates are more than interesting memorials of 
places either already gone or doomed to disappear... . ‘They 
are excellent as etchings.’'—Times. 

“The intrinsic interest of the col‘ection is very high.”"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“Richness of texture, tones, light and shadow, vivacity of 
representation, and vigour of touch... . Will long preserve 
delightful memoranda of London as it once was.'’"—Athenenm, 
G. a Bem eupas series of etchings.’’—Iilustrated London News 

%, A. Sa a), 

The Frvz-Arr Socrery, 148, New Bond-street, London ; 
and all Beoksellers, 


{REAT SALE at REDUCED PRICES 
at 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-SLRELT, 


"DHE ANNUAL JANUARY SALE will 


COMMENCE on MONDAY, JAN. 5, and continue tor 
One Month, 


(ENUINE BARGAINS will be offered in 


each Department. 
Amongst them may be mentioned Silk Coitnmes, reduced 
from 64 to 44 guineas, from 84 to 6, from 10 to 74, fr am 14 to logs. 


ALL, DINNER, and EVENING 
DRESSES. Reduced from 8 to 2 guineas, f.o.n 4 to 3, 


from 5 to 34, from 8 to 6 guineas. 


MATERIAL COSTUMES in Black and 


s Greys, beautifully fashioned and designed, in various 
New Textures and Combinations, Reduced from 3 to 2 guineas, 
from 4 to 3, from 6 to 4, from $ to 6 guineas. 


TDHE MAGNIFICENT STOCK of CLOAKS, 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and OPERAS: are all very con- 
s.derably reduced, 


Back SILKS and VELVETS.—Very 
handsome Brocaded Velvets, Main Black Silks, Ottomans, 
Merveilleux, and Satins, are all marked down to very low prices, 


Fancy SILKS and REMNANTS. Many 


reduced to One Half, 


A LSO SHAWLS, Operas, Evening Fichus, 
Fans, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars. 
‘The beautiful Stock of French Millinery Materials, by the 
yard. Crapes, &c., have all undergone the same rednetion: 


15 


IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY. — Most 

Bete of Continental SulphurousSpas. Eleven houra 

from Paris, Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the 
pharyox, larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated. 


A 
ALE.—H6tel National, opposite Central 
Railway. Modern comforts. moderate prices. Best in Bile. 
Dinners, Breakfasts, und Refreshments at liuflet prices. Break 
your journey here, Muglish spoken.—Proprietor, R. MEisrer. 


(CASTELLAMARE - STABIA, ITALY. 
4 Grand Hotel Quisisana, Central, elevated. and near Pom- 
peli; on the road to Sorrento, Amalfi,and Capri. One hour from 
Napics. Hea:thy, comfortable hotel.—N. Soipixi, Proprietor, 


ANNES.—Hotel Beau Site. Adjoining 
Lord Lrougham's property. Beautiful and sheltered 
situation. Lange gardens; lawn-tennis. Baths, lifts, 200 


Moderate charges.~ Georces Goueorrz, Proprictor, 


chambers. 

(GENOA. — Grand Hotel de Génes. First- 
class ILouse for Families and Touri away m railway 

noise and odours of the port. ch Highly 

recommenited, Bonena I’ etors. 


UCERN E£.—Hotels Schweitzerhof and 
Lugernerhof, Maintain high reputation, and worthil 
commended, Open all the year. cing steam-bout pier 
to Station, Gothurd Railway.—Hauser Fr a, Propri 


N ILAN, —Hotel Grande Bretagne, and 
teichmunn, First-class Hotel; most central of thetown, 


The English Consul 
stand Amprosrrrt, Proprietors, 


irely renovated, very comfortable house 
‘sident here. Ke 


APLES.—Grand Hétel, Naples. Opened 
Jann Man do by AJ TAUSER (a menier of 
1 PAE eaHISE and Luverne: iol, (ote) 
nd). 


A PLES§.—Royal Hotel maintains its 
reputation as a superior first-class house, under the 
ee supervision of its founder and owner, Mr. Caprani, au 
English resident for several years. 


Vf CURNING ORDERS during the SALE 


will be supplied at the same cheap rates, best care anid | 


prompt attention will be given to all orders, large or sn |. 
‘Travelling assistants fully competent to take micasures anil 
instructions will be sent at once to any part of the country, free 
ot any extra expense whatever to the customer, immediately on 
recelpt of letter or telegram addressed to 


PETER RoOBinson, 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


PLATT’S SPECIALITIES, 
{ eS RIG POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Linen Cam » hemmed and washed, ready for use. 
The So-called Pive-eighths (18-inch), 
4s., 48. 9d., 58, Gd. 4d., 75.9d.,98., 108. Gd., 128, 6d. per dozen 
The So-called 'Uhree-quarter (21-inch), 
5. 3d., 68., 6s. 10d, 78. Od., 8s. NA., 108., 128., 148. id, per dozen. 
The So-called Seven-eighths (25-inch), 
€s. 4d., 78. 3d., 88., 88. 9d, 1f3., 118. 6d., 13s. Od., 168. 90. per dozen. 
VLATT and CO., 77, St. Martin’s-lane. London, W.C., will seud 
tree to any part of England, Ireland, or scotland, on receipt ot 
cash with order, not tess than } doz..at the doz prices. 
N.B.—If not satislactory, the handkerchiefs cun be sent back, 
and others had or money returned, 


TRESS SHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA 


DRESS SHIRTS.—A large stock ready made in eight 
different sizes and three different qualit of the very finest 
Linen, as well as the fa: able Ribbed Pique, to wear with one 
stud or three, 5s. 9d., s. GU., Ys. Gd. each. In single boxes, 
ready for use. by pare t free, 

CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


8 
R. FORD aod 
AXGIDIUS.— The only Flannel Shirts 
- that Never Shrink in Washing. 
Three for 39s. bd. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Voultry, London. 


\GIDIUS.—Three for 39s. 6d. 


Soft as Silk, and very Elastic. 
Free by parcels post. 
R. FORD and Cv., 41, Poultry, London, 


NNUAL SALE.—ALLISON and CO. 


be« respectfully to announce that on MONDAY, JAN, 5, 
they will be prepared to offer, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICKHS, 
their SURPLUS STOCK of FANCY GOODS, each Department 
having been carefully revi:ed, and all made-up goods subjeet to 
change of fashion will be offered at very low prices. In addition 
to their regular stock, they invite attention to a large pur- 
chase of Sutin Merveilleux, inallco'ours, at 2s. 113d., and rn) . 
Satin Duchesse, ats. 11d., mach under the regular price ; colon 
it 103d.; well-assorted Satin Sash-Ribbou 

* 2id.: and rich Cashinere Sash-Ribbons at 33. 
REGENT HOUSE, 238, 240, and 242, Negent-street. 


Jays, REGENT-STREET. 


PPRENCH MODEL COSTUMES.—DRAP 


FRANCAISE, black, all wool, fully trimmed. mixed with 
striped velvet, and ineluding sufficient material, with velvet, for 
bodice unmade, 2} gnineas, 

JAY’S, REGENT-STREET, 


TO ARTISTS. 


W ANTED. — ORIGINAL SUBJECTS 
Suitable for Almanacks, 


Address, R. WH. and J. SUARP, Altruicham-street, Manchester 
TSENG the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS.—Half-yearly Volumes bound in the new approprintc 
Covers, with gilt edves, at 4s. 6d, each, if sent carriage tree ro 
LEIGHTON, SON, and HODGE, 16, New-stueet-s 6, Fleet- 
street. The only Binders authorised by the Proprietors. 


MPROVED POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM 


FOR 1885. Systematically arranged, and all the most 
modern improvements. Superior, 224 pi 
C.rculars free. —StanLey Gipponsand Co., 


ODELLING in Clay and Wax.—A 


Guide, by MORTON EDWARDS, Post-free, 1s. 1d. 
Clay, wax, stands, &c., at LECHERTIER, BARBE, and O0., 
60, Regent-street, W. 


T ° Me Ne PG. BAL 
The Completion of 


'OHE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


(which is the ONLY DIREWT ROUTE to the Canadian 
North-West) to the summitot the Rocky Mountains hasthrown 
open to settlement some of the finest Agricultural Lands in 
Manitoba and the North-West. of which fhe Dominion 
Government offer ONE HUNDRED AND SIX'l'Y ACRES FREE. 

For further information apply to any Steam-ship Agent; and 
for new maps, prmphlets, and the fullest particulars nbout the 
country (free of charge), as well as the new tourist guide,t From 
Quebec to the ee, Mountains,” when published, apply either 
personally or by latter to 

ALEXANDER BEGG, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 
88, Cannon-street, London, B.C. 


EV CN Gr eee Nice GER D: 


The LIGHT from a ATR of 
WESTAWAY’S PATENT LAMPS 
is equal to that from SIX ORDINARY CARRIAGE LAMPS. 
These LAMPS are STRONGLY MADE and 
PUEREPECTLY VENTILATED, 

A pair willbe SENT on APPROVAL, CARRIAGE PAID, and a 
FAIR TRIAL ALLOWED). on receipt of a remi tanec. 
SOLD by al CARRIAGE-BUILDERS, 

PARSONS and CHAUVUMAN, 'TAVISTOCK, 


WO FAT PERSONS.—IIow to remove 


A superfluous fat, cure obesity, and improve the health 
withont semi-starvation dietary or fatiguing exercise, by If. C. 
ee (late of 15, Gower-street). Recipe and oftlier par- 

icnlars will he sent free on rece pt of stumped envelope to PC. 
NUSSELL, Woburn House, Store--t., Bed ford-sq., London, W.C. 


Dp" LIEB’S EDIBLE FRUIT PILLS. 
N 


A delicious Bon-Bon, the most effectual cure 
oO for Constipation, Headache, Bile, Indigestion, 
Liver Complaints, nd all ailments of the 


MORE stomach, especially suited for Women, 
Children, and the delicate. The best Family 

NAUSEOUS Medicine. Taken eagerly bychilhen. Mighly 
recommended by the’ Faculty. Through 

MEDICINE. any Chemist, at 1s. 1{d., 25. 9d), 4s. d., ITs, 


per Box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT, 

The Pills purify the Mood, corect all disorders of the 

liver, stomach, kidneys. and bowels. The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, aud rheumat.sm. 


CRAPE. 
ESSRS. JAY guarantee their Special 


Crapes for trimming will wear as long as the dress 
material, and that they will neither cockle nor shrink if satu- 
rated with water. f 

JAY'S, REGENT-STREET, 


Ss. per Yard, 
eens: DUCHESSKH (all silk), very bright, 
K and makes a handsome Costume, 


AY'S, 
MIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
Paris, 1867. Siiv 


are superseding all others, Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent-street. 


Watches, from £4 4s.; Gold, from £6 6s. Price- 
FEE INGTON and CO, 
li ELECTRO PLATE, 
SUV PLATE, 


CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


and CO. 

TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 

CUTLERY, &e. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free, 
ELKINGTON and CO.,22, Regent-st. ; or #2, Moorgate-st., City. 


R. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, the Old- 
Established Buyers, will be glad to PURCHASE 

CLOTILGS. Parcels sent, appointments made Will receive prompt 

attention.—Old Curiosity Shop, 31, Thayer-st.. Manches' ¢ 


pie 4TON 
4 


[NTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 


South Kensington,—London, 1884. 


‘OLD MEDAL AWARDED for 
EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 


GALT md 00,, 


EAST INDIA TALE and BURTON AL! BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices—21 to 31, Pancras-road, London, 


IST of Prices to be obtained of all the 
4 


principal Dealers, 


Ho OF iN G C-On Ter: CEL, 
ROCHE'S HERBAL EMBROCATION, : 
The celebrated etectnal cure withont internal medie ne. So'e 
Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Qneen Victoria- 
street (formerly of 67 . Pant's-churebyard), London, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
Sold by most Chemists. DPriee 4s. per Bottle. 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 

by this specitie: atter which it grows the natural colour, 

not grey. Unequalicd as a dressing. If causes growth, arrests 

falling, and ITS use defies detection, The most harmless and 

effectnal restorer extant. One trial will convinee it has no 

equal. Price tes, 0d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. T'es- 
timonials free. Agents, It. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless, Price ds. td. accl 10s, Gd, of all 
princiy a Perfimiers and Chomists throughout the world, 
Ageuts, R. LOVENDEN and SONS, London, 


N APLES.—Hétel Tramontano, on the 

Corso V. Emanuele. Highestand healthiest pat; magni- 
ficent view of the bay and islunds. Desirable homely f mily 
hotel. Kept by an Wnglich Lady, 


; COSMOPOLI 
NICE--tore. DE 


N HOTEL, 
GRANDE BRETAGN 


These two very supe grand hotels excel any on the 
Riviera, Southaspect. Caloritére and Asccnseur at cach, 
J. Lavi, Director, 
N ICE.—TERMINUS HOTEL. 


facing the station. 
Splendid south position. 
Hydraulic Ascenseur and Baths. 


sand Sal ns, 


| UCHY, Lausanne.—Hotel Beau Rivage. 
| eas Fir: Grand vie 
| dansantes. tistactory ¢ 
| sion. Apply for 'T: Marvin Ro 
| e 


EGLI.—Grand Hoétel 

De ja Médit née). Facing the sea 

; rounded by garder nd mow na. Clime 
tary arrangements; satisfactory charges. Buc 


| r OZZUOLI, near Naples.—H6tel 


Bretagne, 


of Lake and Alps. Soirecs 
ngements. Winter pen- 
Director, 


(formerl y 


Grande 
Warm winter residence, near the Sol va 
and renowned ruins of Tozzuoli, Baiail, &e. Mrs. Dawns, 
Proprietress, is English. Moderate terms; tariff free 


JOME.—Grand Hétel 


| class, beautiful: near Wnelish and Ame im churches; 
ap tments facing south. —Iotel rmed by ealorifére arrange- 
inents; moderate prices. Lift.—G. Mazzont, Proprietor, 


Rome: 


de Russie. Tirst 


HOTEL DU QUIRINAL. 


B. Guaaensunn and Co, 


TPYURIN.—Grand Hotel Europe, opposite 
King’s Palace, Grand-squure, Castello, Reputation ter 

modern comforts. 150 rooms, Baths, litt, omnibus, Moderate 

charges. Concessionaires Grand Restaurant at Exhibition, 


ENICE.—Grand H6tel d’Italie—On thie 

Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare. Renowned 

re-taurant and brasserie aijjoining the hotel. Substantial and 
geucrous fare. Laver Grunwarp, Proprietor. 


ith moderate 
“an travellers ; 
t, Proprietor, 


opposite Railway Station, Modern comfor' 
charges. Recommended to [English and Ame: 
arrangements fora stay, Address, Hanis-Reurin 


a VP 

/ ENSIONNAT de Mdlle. SCHOLLMEYER, 

| Avenue Brugmann, 1", Bruxelles.—Higher Education in 
Scientific Brenches. Foreign Langua: Music, Painting, &e. 
Resident cer ated Irench and Wng Gover C8. 2 
family lite home comforts. Large garden, in a hep 
situation, References—Geheimrath Dr. Mayer, Aachen (/ 
Chapelle); O. Giinther, EB. utwerp. 


| DULLNA BITTERWATER, BOHEMIA, 
THE OLDEST AND MOST VALUABLE SPRING, 

| THE BEST STOMACHIC., APERIEN 

Anton Utaricn, Son of the Founde 


ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co. 
Vermouth, combination Asti Wine and Alpine herbs, with 


quinine. Refreshing, tonic, and digestive. Of Wine Merchants, 
and I’, CINZANO and CO., Corso Re Umberto, 10, Turin. 


Cee a ae ME ON: Thien, 
AMSTERDAM ee 


KI 
EXHIBITION, 1883. GRAND 


DIPLOMA OF HONGUR. 
MENTIER, in 3 Ib. and { 1b. 
PACKETS. 


| Broublerecd 
Yor 


BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPER. 


(CHOCOLAT MENTER,— Awarded Twenty - 
ehh RIZE MEDALS. 

Constumiption annually 
exceeds 25,000,000 Tb, 


Paris, 
Lomlon, 
New York. 


GROCOEAS MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


= ai 

‘CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
K Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Choco'ate Powder, 

Guarantecd Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas 'Lhickened yet Wenkened with 

Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper, 

The faculty pronounce it the most nutritions, perfectly digest. 
ive Beverage for “BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,’ 
Keeps tor years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. A teas 
spoonfal to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 

In Air-Tight Tins, 1s. (d.. 38., &c., by Chemists nnd Grocers. 

H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street. Strand, W.0. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhilition, 18s4. 


peRzs CARACAS COCOA. 
most Reeve and valuable 
Standard. 


——— uke COCOA ONLY. 
(Koco. Pres COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure. casily assimilated.’ — 


WoW. sropp, na Vst for Bristol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


R. G. H. JONES, No. 57, Great 

Ruasell-street, opposite the British Musenm, will forward 

a Sixty-four Page ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, GRATIS and 

ost-free, with Jist of medils, diplomas, and awards ut the great 

ernational Exhibitions. z 

he re Hutchins, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, in his last 

letter to Dr. G. H. Jones, said ;—" Your system is the perfection 

of painless dentistry, and your teeth are the best, safest, and 
most lifelike.”’ se na 

See also Opinions of the Press. ‘Christian Union’’ says:— 

“Dr. G. H. Jones supplies prize-medal teeth and workmanship 


preys 


artic 


at a les conf than ordinary dentists charge for inferior and 
worthless imitations of his 


patented perfectly painless and safe 
system.”” 
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NEW MUSIC. 
[THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
(CBAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


No. 128, 2 
Containing the following popular Dance Music: — 
Fo: tainebieau W atte . ve .. H.R.H. Dukeof Albany. 
Mon Amour Waltz .. o. os P, Bucalossi. 
Mother Hubbard Polka .. - Caroline Lowthian, 
Rip Van Winkle Galop .. es Charles D' Albert. 


Rip Van Winkle Polka 2. 3. i. Charles D'albert. 
Old London Lancers - +. GC. Coote. 

Daisy Valse .. ie, . ae .. Luke Wheeler, 
In Princesse des Canaries Quadrilles.. C, Coote. 

Kuss Valse... « a +. Johann Strauss. 
La Pergola Polka E. Marie. 


Price Is. ; post-free, 1s, 2d, 
(CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond- 


street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


NEW MUSIC. 


J B.CRAMERandCO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
J B. CRAMER and CO’S DANCE 


ALUUM (No, 3) for Christma: SH, 

Contains Nine Ori land Popular DANCE PIDCES, including 
a Cuildren’s Singing Quadrilie, by RUDOLPH HERZEN. In 
lilustrated paper cover. Price 1s. net. 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN’S 
A CELEBRATED DANCE MUsIC,. 
MYOsOTIS. WALTZ, 
OLD LOVE AND 'THE NEW. WALTZ 
MARGUERITE. WALTZ. 
SWALLOWS. WALTZ. 
ITY FAIR, POLKA, 
N OF HEARTS. POLKA. 
ished as solos and duets. Each 28, net. 


TRIAL BY JURY. By W. S. Gilbert 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Now performing at the 
Savoy Theatre. Complete words and music, 3s. net; pianoforte 


solo, 2s. Gd. net. 
(CHAPPELL and CO.."8 NEW SONGS. 
ID ME GOOD-BYE (Just Published). 
Words by F. E. Weatherly; Music by P. TOSTL. For 
Soprano, Tenor, Contralto, Suritone, or Bass. Price 2s. net. 
“* Bid me Good-bye’ will rival in popularity all previous songs 
by this favourite composer.”” ‘An enormous success,”’ 
OTHER. Words by F. Weatherly. 
Music by P. TOSTI, Sung by all the principal Vocalists. 
A* VESPERS. P. TOSTI. 
\ HERE MEMORY DWELLS. ISIDORE 
DE LARA, 
ATES OF THE WEST. CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN 
ATES OF THE WEST. As a Vocal 
Duet. 
RIPPLING TIDE. Mrs. MONCRIEFF. 
Mrs. Moncrieffs greatest success. 
M* TRUST. I. DE LARA. 
S° SWEET A STORY. COTSFORD 
DICK, 
PrABEWELL, YET NOT FAREWELL. 
abe ee 
Cuarret.tand 00.00: New Bond street, W.: and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
ID ME GOOD-BYE VALSE. On the 
melody of Signor Tosti's newest and most successful song. 
By HENRY W DE CAMORS. Price 2s. net. 
PHEYLoS WALTZ, P. BUCALOSSI. 
LAIRE WALTZ. LEONARD 
be Lice ee with a photograph of Mrs. Kendal, 
PERRY FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 
P. BUCALOSSI, 


PAsEWORL WALTZ. CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN. 
AND TAN POLKA. CAROLINE 


Ppback 
LOWTHIAN. 
T\OI SEULE VALSE. LUKE WHEELER. 


EA BREEZE POLKA. 


* The Sea Breeze Polka is one of the best and most spirited 
polkas which hus been published fie time.’’—Morning Post. 
28. exch net. 

Carre. and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E.0. 


Ogg ace and CQO. have on view every 
description of PIANOFORTES by the best makers, re- 
turned from hire, to be SOLD at greatly reduced prices for cash, 
or may be purchased on the Three-Years' System. 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 15 guineas, 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES, from 36 guineas. 
ERARD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 
BROADWOOD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO’S STUDENT'S 


PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 20 guineas, 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 


OBLIQUE and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for Ocean 
Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on View Grand 
Pianofortes from 50 to 259 guineas. 
50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


Pw N ASHDOWN, ~ Hanover-square, 
forwards Catalogues of his . 
20,000 MUSICAL WORKS 


post-free to all parts of the world. 


SHDOWN EDITION of STANDARD 
ANOFORTE MUSIC. Net, 5, d, 
1, Chopin's Twen even Studies , oo oe o. . 
2. Stephen Heller's Album. Op, 183 ., + ‘ 
8, Henri Roubier’s 20 Melodies of Franz Schubert ., . 
4, Stephen Heller's 'l'wenty-four Preludes. Op, 81 
5, Chopin's Kighteen Nocturnes .. PY . 
6, Czerny's One Hundred and One Exercise: 
7, Ozerny's Etude de la Vélocité .. ., 
8. Schumann's Phantasiestiicke, Op, 12 on 
8, Schubert's Eight Impromptus ., « «+ +e 
10. Liszt's Soiréesde Vienne ., .,  .. so 8 oe 
11, Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. eh BE ea) (rth \o0r, mlue 
12. Stephen Heller's Thirty-two Preludes, oP: T19),.. ee 
13. Rubinstein’s soirves 4 St. Pétersbourg, 6 Morceaux 
14, Chopin's Forty-three Mazurkas fe ss 
15. Schumann's Album fiir die Jugend. Op. 68 
16. Dussek’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 20 An ae we a 
17. Gottschalk Selection No. 1 (Pasquinade and five others) 
18. Kuhlau'’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 55 we ve o. ce 
19. et Kight Waltzes .. se re es oe 
Kullak’s Youthful Days. 24 Characteristic Pieces 
21. Kessler’s Twenty-four Studies .. F * a 
22. Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. Op.37and38 .. ee a 


PL a a pd St DD RD pd BD 
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Aaebown EDITION of STANDARD 
VOCAL MUSIC. Net, s.d 
1. Concone. 50Singing Lessons (pour lemédium de lavoix) 1 6 
rs eg Verugini. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for Iwo “or 
olces oe +. ae . ** . 
3. Misie a: Gade. Kight Vocal Duets (English and German abo 
ords oa a. +. oo +. . 
4, Franz Abt. 10 Vocal Duets (EnglishandGermanWords) 2 0 
56. Romaniniand Nava. 12 Solfeggios for Cuntralto Voice 1 0 
6. Keller, Wight Vocal Ducts (English and German Words) 1 0 
7. Panseron. The Elements of Singing .. os <s a. 20 
8. W. 8. Bennett. Six Songs. Op. 23 (English and 
German Words) .. “3 ee ts ae “. - 10 
All the above Works sent, post-free, at prices quoted. 
NY 2s. SONG or PIECE OF MUSIC 


sent post-free, 10d.; any 3s. ditto, 1s. 3d.; any 48. ditto, 
1s. 8d.; any 2s. net, Is. 8d.; wll publishers, except bound works. 
Many rin Pieces, much cheaper. Catalogues sent. post-free. 
J. W. Morrarr, 3, Barnsbury-street, London, N. 
Established 1827. 


ROADWOOD’S PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER'S SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMEN'S 
on their Ihree-Years’ System of Hire. 
207 and 209, Regent-strect, W. 


RARD’S PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER’S 


SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMENTS on their 
Three-Years’ System of Hire.—207 and 20), Regent-strect, W. 


OLLARD’S PIANOFORTES. 
CRAMER'S SUPPLY ae A of these INSTRUMENTS 
on their ‘hree-Years’ System of Hire. 
207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


RAND PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER’S 


GE Pe Ges eed eo EE) oat tan ie 
makers, from £7 7 er quarter 
port-free.207 and 209, Rosent-strect, w rei oe 


CU4SEMING NEW WALTZES. 
(CERISE. CHARLES DEACON, 
Tt. EDGAR DE VALMENCY. 
FEN ELLA. LOUISE MORRISON. 
J Ess4. EDGAR DE VALMENCY. 
A SALUTATION. LOUIS H. 
4 b'EGVILLE 
WON ALTESSE. EDGAR DE 
: VALMENCY. 
(GORYPHEE. C. R. DUGGAN, 
AIDEN .DREAMS WALTZ. 


BUCALOSSI. 
Each 2s. net. 


E. 


THE FORTY THIEVES. Comic Cantata, 


composed by EDMUND ROGERS, for Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and Baritcne; the words taken by permission from 
Dean’s Pantomime Toy-Tale Book. Price 4s, net, 
J. B. Cramen and Co., 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 
EW SONG. OH! WHO TO DULL 


ROSES WOULD LIKEN_ HIS LOVE? By R. WHITE. 
“Light and piquant.’ * No difficu'tics.”” By post, 2s. 
J. B. Cuamer and Co., 201, Regen reet, 1,ondon; 
Woop and Co., George-street, Edinburgh. 


CILARMING NEW SONGS. 24 stamps each. 


H-E48t TO HEART. By BEHREND. 


“The prettiest and most charming song issued this 
seuson.”* 
A, B flat (C to E), C, and D. 


URELY. New Song. By A. H. BEHREND. 


15,620 copies sold first inonth of issue, 
16. copies sold first month of issue. 
5. copies so'd first month of issue. 


15,62 
E flat, ', G (compass D to E), A flat, B flat, and C, 


GOING HOME. New Song. By 
COTSFORD DICK. 


“ This new song will take high rank.’’ 
MILL THE BREAKING OF THE DAY. 
By CIRO PINSUTI. 
and ful, and contains a most charming melody, Certainly 
Signor Pinsuti's prettiest and most beautiful song.” 
“ The success of the season,”’ 2: stamps each. 
MORLEY and CO., 
po P, ULAR 8 OON'G S. 
MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK. 
Wordsbhy F, Laugbridee. 
RANDMOTHER’S SWEETHEART. M. 
BONG: OF A> BOAT. 
A. BORTON. 
AIT, DARLING, WAIT. F. L. 
MUIR. Cand E flat. 
Each 3s. net. 
Rozerr Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street, London, W. 


G, A flat, A (compass ¥ to F), and B flat. 
*-A splendid song, one of uncommon merit; the music is rich 
F,G, A flat. A (8 to F), and B flat. 
\ ¢ 269, Regent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-street, N. 
COTSFORD DICK. In E flat and F, 
WATSON, InC and D. 
joes 
PLEASE YOURSELF. G. ADELMANN. 
EE-SAW WALTZ. By A. G. CROWE. 


The following Editions are now ready:— ss, da. 
Pianoforte Solo, with Vocal Obbligato + 20 
Pianoforte Duet, with Vocal Obbligato .. oo-3 0 
AsaSong,complete ., ee oo e. oe 20 
Violin Solo ,. an oo on os - 0 6 
Flute Solo ., on - .- . “ - 0 6 
CornetSolo.. « am oe oe » 0 6 
Full Orchestra .. . o or .. + 20 
Small Orchestra .. . . . 14 
Vocal Part, separately _.. « 0 2 
Vocal Part, Tonic Sol-Fa 2 


Very suitable for children’s fancy ress bai is, and may now 
be performed anywhere, free of charge or per eegr 
Merzuer and Oo., 42, Great Marlborough-street, London, W, 


Now ready, 


HE SORCERER. Comic Opera. 


W..5. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
New Edition, revised and purtly rewritten. 
Vocal Score, compiete, is. ; Piano score, 3s.; Waltz, Quadrille, 
and Lancers, Solos, and Duets, 4s, each, 
Murzrenr and Co., 42, Greut Marlborough-street, London, W. 


By 


Now ready, 


METZLER and CO,’S SHILLING ALBUM 


of 
DANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS, 
CONTENTS, 


1, Valse Vénétienne .. ., ., Emile Waldteufel, 

2. Nell ate Quadrille ,, +» Charles Coote, 

3. Ti ae olka ri 85 +» Phillipe Fahrbach, jun, 

4. Valse D’Amour io .. Hermann Koenig, 

5. Holiy Galop (with bell accom- ‘ 
animent; Bells,1s.6d.the pair) P. Bucalossi, 

6. Nell Gwynne Lancers. .. Liddell. 

7. Page D'Amour Valse (just pub- 
lished) .. Georges Lamothe. 

Arban, 


8. Fan-Fan La Tulipe Quadrille i 
an 

9. Sweet Violets Waltz se «« P. Bucalossi. 

In handsomely illuminated cover, new design, specially pre- 


ared, Price 1s.- Suitable for Christmas lresents. 
Merzier and Co , 42, Great Marlborough-strect, London, W. 


TH AMERICAN ORGAN JOURNAL. 


Sacred and Secular. Edited by J. M. COWARD. No. 12, 
now ready, contuining Les Remcaux (Favre), Marche Funébre 
(Chopin), David Singing before Saul (Bordese), Miriam at her 
Harp (Sir Michael Costa), Morning Prayer (Joseph shred 
GBourrée (Scotson Clark), &c, All easily and effectively arranged, 
with the stopsclearly indicated. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Merz.er and Co., 42, Great Marlborough-street, London, 


(\BAELES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
New Edition. ‘lhe two first sections enlarged, 
Charles Hallé’s New Pianoforte Tutor. | 
The best and most useful Tutor ever published, 
Forsyrn Brorurrs, London and Manchester. 


HARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL 


LIBRARY. 
eer Brothers beg to call attention to their 
New Edition of Charles Hallé’s Musical Library, 
which has been enlarged and entirely remodelled on the 
plan of his celebrated Pianoforte School, 
Catalogues post-free on application. 
Fonsyri Brorners, London and Manchester. 


OMINION ORGANS. 


A Large Stock of these celebrated Organs always on view. 


Considered the finest-toned A’ in Orguns yet produced. 
A New two-manual pedal O: it introduced, style 93. 
Catalogues post-free. 
Forsyrn Brorners, 272a, Regent-circus, Oxford - street, 
London ; and 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


D'ALMAINE’S PIANOS Half Price, from 


£10, D'ALMAINE’S AMERICAN ORGANS from £5. All 
full Ee ep warranted for ten years; carriage free, and all risk 
taken, lest terms arranged. Established 100 years, 
91, Finsbury-pavement, City, E.0. 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS 
at 
ROPRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 


IN POLISUED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CULNA, 
from 21s. to £10, 


DRESSING CASES s o o 21s. to £50 
JEWEL CASES . . se - - - 16s. to £19 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES o. oe - 63s, to £10 
DESPATCH BOXES .. +. oe o - 21s. to £10 
WRITING CASES .. + as os ri os 12s. to £5 
ENVELOPE CASES AND BLOTTERS .. 16s. 6d. to £5 
STATIONERY CASES AND CABINETS o 21s. to £5 
INKSTANDS “se Sy . . .. +. 78. 6d. to £5 
CANDLESTICKS (per pair) .. a6 on oe «78, Ad, to £5 
HALL LETTER BOXES . o - - 21s. to £10 
BOXES Of GAMES aC . on - + S48, to £12 
CASES OF CARPENTERS’ TOOLS (in Leather) 2ls. to £2 
CIGAR AND CL@ARETTE CABINETS .. 423. to £10 
LIQUEUR CASES .. ar : 50s. to £10 


CLOCKS, SCENT BOTTLES, OPERA GLASSES, FANS. 
And a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


MXRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 


Morocco, with Hall-marked Siiver Fittings, 


£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30 to £50. 
EMPTY TRAVELLING BAGS, SOUFFLET BaGs, 
HAND BAGS, AND CARRIAGE BAGs, IN MOROCCO, 
RUSSIA, AND CROCODILE, 


ORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’ 
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DRAWN BY F. BARNARD. 


* You couldn’t oblige me by telling me the number of my room, could you ?” 


aE ore co nel Bike NI ate Aa Caen a 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 


AutHor oF “MbLLeE. bE Mersac,” “Matrimony,” ‘ THIRLBY HALL,” &c 


CHAPTER I. 
A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 
A young man was sitting before a writing-table in his bed- 
room at that overgrown caravanserai the Schweizerhof at 
Lucerne. By his elbow lay a burnt-out pipe; a few books of 
reference and various scribbled notes surrounded the blotting- 
book over which he was bending; while beneath his hand a 
blank half-sheet of foolscap was waiting—and had, indeed, 
been waiting some little time—to receive the first strokes of 
the hoyering pen. But the pen continued to hover dubiously ; 
the hand that held the pen shook; the brain which should have 
been conveying directions to the hand was worried and 
unmanageable, as well it might be. Tor of all positions in 
which an author can choose to place his writing-table, that 
beside an open window overlooking a glaring lake is probably 
the least advantageous ; and, of all buildings, an hotel is about 
the most unsuitable for the work of composition. Again, of 
all hotels the Schweizerhof is one of the busiest ; finally, of all 
towns in Christendom Lucerne is quite the most distractingly 
noisy. Church bells jangle and boom there perpetually ; 
steamers shriek, carts rattle over the stones, porters, for ever 
loading and unloading omnibuses, yell at one another, and 
the proprietors of the hotel—fearing, no doubt, that these 
cheerful sounds may not suffice to keep up the spirits of their 
guests—have not shrunk from adding to them a full private 
band, which scrapes and tootles indefatigably beneath the 
windows. From early morning to midnight, or near it, the 


hubbub rages, until one ceases to wonder that the poor clerk, 
feverishly totting up accounts in the dwreav, should look so like 
an escaped lunatic. 

The author on the second floor was already beginning to 
display points of resemblance to that over-worked official. 
His face was haggard, his sighs were piteous to hear, and his 
fair hair would have been dishevelled if it had been long 
enough. As it was, he had only succeeded in rubbing all trace 
of a parting out of it, and causing it to stand up in abrupt 
tufts here and there, so that anyone who had not known what 
he was about might have supposed him to have just tumbled 
out of bed. For the rest, he was a good-looking young fellow 
enough, his forehead being broad and square, his nose straight, 
and the grey eyes beneath his somewhat arched brows large 
and expressive. <A slight moustache hardly concealed his 
mouth, which a physiognomist would at once have pronounced 
to be the mouth of an artist or an imaginative writer. A 
practised physiognomist might, even at this early period of 
Adrian Vidal’s career, have seen reason to place him in the 
latter category, for he bore certain outward signs of the 
nervous literary temperament, and already upon his forehead 
were faintly traced those horizontal lines which the plough of 
Time so soon deepens into furrows. The lines were rather 
more perceptible than usual just now, owing to the causes 
above alluded to. : 

‘Why, one might as well be in London, you know,’’ he 
exclaimed aloud, addressing himself in a tone of gentle 
remonstrance to space. ‘‘In all my born days I never heard 
such an infernal din. And this in the month of May, 


too! Whav can it be like in summer, when the tourists are 
loose ?’” 

Adrian Vidal had never been at Lucerne before, or he 
certainly would not have fallen into the error of supposing that 
it is a quiet retreat at any time, unless it be in the dead of the 
winter—and even then, most likely, the church bells do not 
cease from troubling. In the month of May travellers alight 
there from all quarters. Some, like our misguided author, 
come from the north; not a few invade it from over the 
German frontier ; but it is the south, whence the great army 
of invalids is then wending its way homewards, that supplies 
the little town with the bulk of its fugitive guests. Irom 
Egypt, from Algeria, from Italy, from the Riviera they pour 
over the mountains, or burrow under them, and alighting, with 
querulous buzzings and murmurings, for a night, pass on, to 
be succeeded on the following day by a crowd as large 
and as uproarious. Just now-—for the afternoon was 
on the wane and two trains and a steamer had come in—a 
strong contingent of them had arrived at the Schweizerhof. 
Vidal could hear them stamping up and down the corridors, 
calling to their servants, scolding the waiters, ringing their 
bells and slamming their doors. 

Presently there came a knock at his own door, one of those 
irresolute deprecating taps which are so much more irritating to 
the nerves than a loud bang. 

“Oh, come in!’’ said the young man, resignedly. 

However, nobody took advantage of the permission, so he 
sighed and began to cudgel his brains once more. After about 
a minute the timid signal was repeated. ; 
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‘* Entrez! Herein! Favorisca! Come in !’’ shouted Vidal, 
savagely. ‘‘Stay out, then,’’ he concluded in a more philoso- 
phical tone, and returned to his work. : 

Then the door was slowly and creakingly opened about 
a foot, and through the aperture appeared the head and 
shoulders of a mild-looking old gentleman with long grey hair 
and spectacles. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the intruder in accents of dis- 
appointment, ‘then this is not my room after all. I was afraid 
it couldn’t be.” 

‘‘Tt isn’t,’? answered Vidal, more curtly than courteously. 
His manners and his temper were both fairly good in a general 
way ; but it was rather too provoking that anyone should have 
entertained a doubt as to the ownership of the apartment after: 
having been bawled at in four languages. 

‘“T beg your pardon, I’m sure,’’ said the old gentleman, 
retreating at once! Nevertheless he did not quite shut the 
door, and as Vidal, with an imprecation, was starting up to 
rectify this omission, the grey head of his tormentor was 
thrust in again. ‘‘I suppose,’’ began the latter, hesitatingly, 
“vou couldn’t oblige me by telling me the number of my room, 
could you? ”’ 

‘““ Well, really,’ returned Vidal, half-laughing, haltf- 
annoyed, ‘‘I’m afraid not. How could I, you know?—con- 
sidering that I never set eyes on you before.”’ 

‘“‘No, no,—to be sure,’’? agreed the other. ‘It’s very 
awkward,’’ he continued, rubbing his chin in perplexity. 
“* You see, I can’t even remember which storey it was on. And 
yet I did make a point of noticing it, too, before I went out.” 

‘*Hadn’t you better apply to the hall porter?’ said the 
young man. 

“Dear me; yes—of course ! So I will. A very good idea! 
IT am much obliged to you, Sir, for suggesting it,’’ cried the 
other, brightening up amazingly. And without more ado he 
trotted off to put it nto execution. 

“What an original old person!’’ muttered Vidal, as he 
seated himself at his table again. Then he laughed a little, 
and so fell into a good humour, which was always an easy 
process with him. ‘‘ Writing be hanged!”’ said he, shutting 
up his blotting-book and beginning to whistle. ‘‘ There’s no. 
eveater mistake than writing when one is not in tune for it. 
It’s a waste of time and a waste of vital power; and, besides 
that, it’s apt to get one into the fatal habit of being satisfied 
with something less than one’s best.”’ 

This last reflection will sufficiently show that Mr. Vidal 
had as yet had but small experience of his craft. A man who 
can’t complacently put up with work which falls below the 
utmost limit of his powers must either be a genius or a tyro, 
and it is certain that Vidal was not a genius. His was the 

happier lot of possessing talents slightly above the average, 
keen faculties of observation, and a mind quick to receive im- 
pressions. It has already been said that he was physically 
favoured above his fellows; so that it should seem as if 
nothing had been lacking to make this young author a 
thoroughly contented man, unless it were money—of which, 
indeed, he had not quite so much as he could have desired. 
Yet even this deficiency could hardly be counted a drawback 
to happiness, since he had enough for present needs and 
looked forward to making his fortune in the pleasantest of all 
possible ways—namely, by his own exertions. When it is 
added that the proposed exertions were to be employed in the 
composition of novels it will be more than ever apparent how 
young Mr. Vidal was. 

He pushed aside his writing-table and, resting his elbows 
upon the window-sill, looked out upon the blue lake, with its 
wooded promontories, and the snowy mountains of Uri rising 
cloud-capped in the distance. ‘‘It’s all very lovely,” he 
murmured ; ‘‘ only one can’t enjoy it, unfortunately. Good 
Heavens! what a paradise one might make of this place if one 
could but sweep away the hotels and the steamers and the 
tourists at a blow! ‘Every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile,’ as the hymn says.”’ 

He lowered his gaze to the strip of garden directly beneath 
him and the shady promenade on the quay, where assorted 
specimens of humanity were congregated in large numbers, 
happily unconscious of their vileness. The band, with pre- 
liminary squeaks and grunts, was tuning up for a fresh 
outburst ; about the low wall which bordered the lake hung a 
crew of those loungers—touts, guides, boatmen and others 
who batten upon the modern wanderer ; the modern wanderer 
himself was exhaustively represented in every variety of garb. 

‘“That’s uncommonly like Heriot’s back,’’? mused Vidal, 
his eye falling upon a rather shabby shooting-coat among a 
nost of others. And then, with more animation—‘‘ By Jove! 
it is Heriot’s back. What an odd chance !”’ 

He seized his hat, ran quickly down stairs, and was pre- 
sently ina position to deal a resounding slap upon the back 
which he had identified and which was a somewhat round one. 

The owner of the back started and said mildly, but with a 
little pardonable irritation, ‘‘ Don’t do that, whoever you are ; 
I don’t like it.”’ 

He was a man of something under middle age, although 
his head and his short pointed beard had nearly as many grey 
hairs as black. His face was one of those which are only 
qualified as ugly by reason of the poverty of language and 
which would have to be called beautiful if it were permissible 
to define beauty as that which is pleasant to look upon. 
Heriot’s face, in spite of its snub nose, high cheek-bones and 
grevish-brown complexion, was very pleasant to look upon. 
Its habitual expression was one of mingled humorousness and 
pathos, which was attractive and also a little puzzling, until 
you looked more closely and saw that the pathos arose out of 
evident signs of physical suffering cheerfully borne. His soft 
brown eyes had an unnatural brilliancy at times which would 
of itself have sufficed to exclude him from any chance of doing 
business with a life insurance office. They lightened up now 
when he turned round and recognised his assailant. 

“ Advian, of all people !’’ he exclaimed. ‘* My dear boy, 
what on earth are you doing at Lucerne ?”’ 

“Cursing myself for having been such a fool as to come 
here,’’ replied the other, with a laugh. ‘TI don’t know what 
made me fancy it a sequestered nook in which one might work 
all day without fear of interruption ; but that was the extraor- 
dinary notion that I formed. Something in the sound of the 
name, I suppose. It doesn’t much matter, after all. I can 
yun up into the mountains in a day or two, and meanwhile [ 
have the satisfaction of seeing you a good month earlier than I 
expected. And, by-the-way, what brings you here?” 

‘¢Oh, I am here for the excellent reason that J can’t travel 
from Marseilles to London without a break—several breaks, in 
fact. I am creeping slowly towards my native land with the 
other cripples.” 

‘And how are you, Heriot?’’ asked the younger man, 
scrutinising his friend with a shade of anxiety. ‘‘ Not any 
worse, I should say, by the look of you.”’ f 

*“ Well, no; Iam pretty much where I was. I am not dead 
yet, as you see, and that is about all that I can say for myself.” 

‘“*Tt seems to me that you are looking better,’’ said Vidal, for 
he shared the general belief that such speeches are comforting, 
whether sincere or not. 

Heriot laughed ; he did not scem disposed to dwell upon the 
subject. ‘‘ What about the great work?’ heasked. ‘‘ Has it 
been given to an expectant world yet?” 
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““Not yet; but it is upon the point of appearing, and to 
tell you the truth, I have left England as much to escape from 
the condolences of my friends as for anything else. I feel that 
it will be a ghastly failure.’’ 

““Why should you be so despondent ?’’ asked Heriot, 
‘smiling. r 

“Because, when I read it over, I couldn’t help seeing what 
a deadly dull book it was. It has good points—or at least I 
think so—but then they are not the sort of good points that 
will be at all likely to strike the general public; and I am 
afraid there isn’t nearly enough of plot. Ah, those confounded 
plots !—the publishers ought to provide them for us. Why are 
we to be bothered and badgered into imagining involved com- 
binations of circumstances? It isn’t about that kind of thing 
that we want to write, nor in that kind of thing that we hope 
to interest our readers. Where is the,plot in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
I should like to know? For my part, if a novel pleases me, I 
care no more about the plot than I do about the binding; do 
you?’’ 

‘* Well, if you ask me, I must confess that I do,’’ answered 
Heriot, not caring to point out to his friend that the possession 
of Sterne’s genius is a necessary condition to the employment 
of Sterne’s methods. 

‘‘T don’t believe you do, all the same,’ said the young 
man; ‘‘but of course, theoretically, a story ought to be a 
story, and it is awkward to have no answer ready to such an 
obvious criticism. I feel very much as I used to do at school 
after I had sent in a copy of verses about which I had mis- 
givings, and I seem to see the stern critic standing over me 
with sublime rod. ‘Now, Vidal, where’s your plot ?’—‘ Oh, 
please, Sir, I haven’t got one; but I thought if I made the 
writing very pretty’ And then the birch-twigs whistle 
through the air, and I have to assume an ignoble posture. Let 
us talk about something else.”’ 

“Tt is nearly time to talk about dinner,’’ remarked Heriot, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘I suppose you dine at the table- 
Whéote?”’ 

‘*Oh, I suppose so.”’ 

“Then you might as well tell them to put us together. 
By-the-way, I must introduce you to some very old friends of 
mine, the Irvines, whom I fell in with yesterday. They are 
on their way back from Rome. Perhaps,’’ added Heriot, with 
asmile, ‘‘ you might find them—two of them, at least—-good 
subjects to introduce into a work of fiction, though I fancy 
that poor old Irvine, if you depicted him truthfully, would be 
pronounced too broad a caricature. He is a great collector 
of antiquities of all kinds, especially coms, and most likely he 
could tell you the name of every Emperor, King, and Consul 
whose image and superscription have ever been struck; but 
his powers of memory end absolutely there. I believe that, if 
you were to stop him suddenly in the street and ask him what 
his name was, where he lived, where he was at that moment, 
and whither he was bound, he wouldn’t be able, for the life of 
him, to answer a single one of your questions.” 

“‘T fancy I have seen the old gentleman already,’’ said 
Vidal. ‘‘Has he long grey hair and spectacles, and does he 
look as if he had forgotten, amongst other things, to shave for 
three days ?’’ 

Heriot nodded. i 

“ Ah, then, that is my friend. He marched into my room 
about an hour ago, and seemed quite hurt when I told him 
that it was my room and that I couldn’t assist him towards 
discovering his own. Does Mrs. Irvine share his pecu- 
liarities *”’ 

““No; but she has some of herown. However, you will 
soon be able to judge of her for yourself. I don’t want you to 
laugh at them too much, though ; because, for all their little 
oddities, they are dear good people, and they have shown me 
a great deal of kindness at one time and another. A man 
like myself, without kith or kin, learns to value his friends, 
you know.” 

‘*T know that you stick to your friends, Heriot,’’ said the 
other, laying his hand upon his companion’s shoulder, as they, 
re-entered the hotel together. 


CHAPTER II. 


HERIOT’S FRIENDS. 

Vidal spoke with some warmth, and had, indeed, good reason 
for so doing. The friendship which had subsisted for some 
years between the two men, and which, in the first instance, 
had been rather of the elder’s than of the younger’s seeking, 
was now equally strong on both sides. It was Heriot who had 
discovered Vidal’s literary capabilities, and had put him in the 
way of contributing those short articles to magazines, by 
means of which he had first tried his wings; it was to Heriot 
that he invariably turned in the moments of despondency and 
self-distrust to which his temperament made him liable; and, 
finally, it was Heriot who had once got him out of a scrape 
which, absurd as it seemed when looked back upon from the 
heights of mature experience, might easily have had a 
lymentable conclusion. 

That a boy of eighteen should fall in love with his mother’s 
maid is a circumstance not, perhaps, highly creditable to the 
boy’s taste or intelligence, yet one which can hardly be called 
unprecedented. If, in Adrian’s case, the maid had escaped 
without a slur upon her character, this happy result was pro- 
bably due less to Susan’s rigid virtue than to her vaulting 
ambition. For, beinga young woman endowed not only with 
beauty of person but with exceptional strength of purpose, she 
had made up her mind to nothing less than that her mistress’s 
son should marry her, and had actually extorted from him some- 
thing like a promise to that effect. And so, when he got the 
better of his fancy and sought safety in flight, she left Mrs. 
Vidal’s service at a moment’s notice and followed her faithless 
swain to London, where there is every reason to believe that 
she would have achieved her end, had not Heriot been informed 
of the state of affairs and hastened to the rescue. By what 
means he contrived to shake off the tenacious Susan, Vidal 
never knew precisely. His own view was that he was bound in 
honour, if not to ruin his whole life, at least to provide as 
handsomely as his means would allow for the girl whom he had 
deceived. But Heriot, foresecing the perils to which payment 
of black-nail must inevitably lead, had refused to hear of any 
such thing; and this, perhaps, was not the least of the services 
which he had rendered to his young friend. The woman had 
gone away at last, uttering threats of vengeance which had 
never been carried into execution, and the episode had long 
ceased to be referred to between the two men; but Vidal had 
not forgotten it, nor was he the less grateful to his preserver 
because of the easy and matter-of-course way in which his 
preservation had been effected. 

Heriot, old for his years, disenchanted with life so far as 
he himself was concerned, and suffering from a disease which 
at times gave him horrible pain, and might at any moment kill 
him, had learnt, as many people do under such circumstances, 
to find his share of the excitement of existence in the joysand 
hopes and ambitions of others. It was not unnatural that he 
should have felt specially drawn towards a young fellow who, 
like Adrian Vidal, possessed exactly the blessings which had 
been denicd to himself—strength, beauty, enthusiasm, und 
just a touch of that harmless vanity which a worn-out man so 
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readily pardons, and almost loves, in his juniors. Vidal, on 
his side, had an affection for Heriot which was half filial, half 
fraternal. He knew that his friend was intellectually and 
morally his superior ; but he knew also that in any perplexity 
or trouble he could turn to him with absolute confidence, not 
only in his judgment but in his sympathy ; and he well under- 
stood that a friend of that stamp is not met with twice in a 
lifetime. Therefore, as he had an instinctive abhorrence of 
pain, he pretty generally contrived to put away from him 
the thought that Heriot’s days were numbered, and it was only 
when, as now, a separation of some months made the slow 
change for the worse perceptible, that he felt that sudden 
tightening of the heart-strings with which most of us have 
reason to be familiar. 

While he was washing his hands and brushing his hair 
before dinner, he did not whistle, as was his wont, and his 
glass reflected a grave countenance. ‘‘ Egypt hasn’t done him 
a bit of good, poor old chap!’ he muttered ‘‘I suppose 
nothing will ever do him good any more. And yet, so long as 
How many years is it since those 
solemn asses of doctors condemned him to death? Two, or 
more, I think. After all, pluck is the best doctor, and he has 
plenty of that.’’ F 

Fastening upon this ground for thope, in the absence of a 
better one, Vidal soon gained the comfort from it which he 
desired and went cheerfully down stairs to dinner. He was a 
little late. The great table-@’héte room was already full to 
overflowing; the assembled company of all nations was 
devouring its food, and growling over it after the manner of 
all carnivora when freed from social restrictions ; waiters in an 
unpleasant state of warmth were hurrying to and fro, bearing 
pyramids of plates ; and through the open windows were watted 
the strains of the untiring band. Presently Vidal made out 
Heriot beckoning to him from the far end of one of the long 
tables, at the head of which sat the old gentleman of defective 
memory who had so irritated him an hour before. 

““We have kept a place for you,’’ Heriot said. ‘‘ Let me 
introduce you to Mrs. Irvine—and Mr. Irvine, who know you 
very well by name.’’ 

The old gentleman started out of a placid dream, and 
bowed pleasantly to the new-comer, without, apparently, the 
smallest recollection of their previous meeting ; but Mrs. Irvine 
held out her hand, and said, with frank heartiness, ‘‘ How do 
you do? So glad to meet you. We have very often heard of 
you from Mr. Heriot.”’ 

Mrs. Irvine’s appearance suggested the idea that she had 
just arrived from the railway-station and that she had sat 
beside the window during her journey. She wore a bonnet 
and a long dust-cloak, which last was flung back from her 
shoulders, and her grey hair looked as though she had omitted 
to brush it after having been out ina gale of wind. ‘There 
was no ostensible reason for her being in a hurry; yet she 
both spoke and ate asif there were no time to be lost. ‘* And 
where have you come from, Mr. Vidal? From London? I 
thought everybody was going to London, not coming away 
from it, at this time of year. We have been spending the 
winter in Rome, and have enjoyed ourselves beyond evcry- 
thing—at least, my daughter and I have. I am not quite +o 
sure about Mr. Irvine, who dislikes travelling. Still he really 
was interested—I was saying that you were interested in Rome, 
John.”’ ; 

‘Eh? Oh, immensely interested,’? answered Mr. Irvine. 
“*T don’t know whether you are familiar with Rome, 
Mr. —er—. I beg your pardon; but I didn’t quite catch 
your name’’——. Vidal was spared the disagreeable duty of 
ve-introducing himself by Mrs. Irvine, whose volubility 
drowned her husband’s half-finished sentence. ‘‘ He liked it 
very much when he got there, as I always told him he would ; 
and he spent a great deal of his time at Castellani’s; besides 
which, there are all sorts of collections, you know, in Rome, for 
those who like collections. What I myself enjoy most of all 
is seeing the people—not, of course, that one doesn’t fully 
appreciate the scenery and the pictures and the ruins; but I 
must say I am fond of society, especially of the sort of society 
that one gets abroad—such a complete change, you know. 
One makes some really delightful acquaintances, and others 
which, perhaps, one wouldn’t care to keep up at home; but 
that only renders them the more entertaining for the time 
being. I like to see all kinds of people and things ; don’t you, 
Mr. Vidal? But I am sure you must, because you would 
naturally be always seeking for material for those charming 
books of yours.” 

A momentary pause, occasioned by the speaker’s having 
hastily swallowed a glass of wine the wrong way, enabled 
Vidal to observe that his books would doubtless be charming 
if he had published any, but that he hadn’t. 

Mrs. Irvine was not disconcerted. ‘‘ You write, though,”’ 
she persisted. ‘‘T am certain that Mr. Heriot told me youwrote. 
And after all, I often think it must be a great deal more diffi- 
cult to compose clever essays and articles and—and all that sort 
of thing than novels, which can’t require any very vast amount 
of talent, since such numbers of people produce them. Once 
I began a novel myself, but I have never found time to go on 
with it. Oh, and by-the-by, I wonder whether you could help 
me to find a. situation as governess for a very charming 
Italian lady who is at present just keeping body and soul 
together by writing for the newspapers, and who was, at one 
time, on the stage, and is altogether most accomplished and 
agreeable. Embroiders quite exquisitely, too, and makes all her 
own. dresses, which I think is so creditable to her, poor thing ! 
I feel sure that she would be a delightful addition to any 
household—not, of course, to your own; only you might just 
mention her to your friends, and I should be too happy to 
answer any inquiries. Mrs. Irvine, Cardrew, near Polruth, 
Cornwall; telegrams to Polruth station. Mr. Heriot, do you 
know of anyone who wants a thorough finishing governess f”’ 

‘““Who has been on the stage, embioiders beautifully, 
writes for the newspapers, and makes her own frocks? No,” 
answered Heriot, thoughtfully, ‘‘ I can’t call to mind anyone 
at the present moment; but with such qualifications there 
ought to be no difficulty at all about placing her. What of 
your last protégée, Mrs. Irvine ?—the lady’s-maid who had been 
a nun and was compelled to leave her convent through con- 
viction of the errors of Romanism.’’ i 

Mrs. Irvine made a gesture of despair, ‘Don’t speak ot 
her!’’ She bent across the table aud continued in an impressive 
whisper: ‘It was the most unfortunate thing! Do youknow, i 
did get her a situation, and an excellent one—with an old 
lady—and though, naturally, she was a little inexperienced, all 
went well for three or four months, when she began to fail in 
health, and—well I can’t finish ; but I daresay you can guess 
what happened. Anything more shocking I never heard of ; 
and the old Jady was so very angry with me, and said I ought 
to have known. But, as I told her, how cow/d I know? And 
T am afraid she can never have been a nun at all.” 

‘Tet us hope not,” said Heriot. ‘‘ And how have things 
been going on at Polruth during your absence ?”’ 

“Pretty well, on the whole. But there have been some 
unfortunate occurrences; and only this morning Mr. Irvine 
had a letter telling him of a positive disaster. It seems that 
the Mevagissey men have been fishing in Polruth Bay, which 
of course they have no sort of business todo, So the Polruth 
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men went out in the middle of the night and cut all the nets 
adrift, and it wasn’t until the morning that they found they 
had cut away their own nets by mistake. You may imagine 
what distress this has caused in the place; and what is to be 
done I can’t think, unless I can induce Lord St. Austell to 
subscribe liberally, which, as you know, will not be an easy 
matter. However, I must do my best as soon as I get home.”’ 

In this way Vidal was relieved of the functions of a listener, 
which, to be sure, he had been fulfilling but indifferently from 
the outset. For he had not been two minutes in the room 
before the best part of his attention had become concentrated 
upon a girl of remarkable beauty who was seated opposite to 
him, and on Heriot’s right hand. He had not at first supposed 
her to be in any way connected with his new acquaintances, 
but his neighbour’s casual reference to her daughter and 
Heriot’s evident intimacy with the young lady had seemed to 
point pretty conclusively to the inference that she must be Miss 
Irvine, though how such parents had come to possess such a 
child was one of those mysteries with which Nature delights to 
baffle the evolutionist. ; 

Miss Irvine personified the type of beauty claimed by our 
island as peculiarly its own. ‘Tall, graceful, with a flawless 
complexion, and a small head, well set on her shoulders, she 
had the look of breeding which characterises that type in its 
highest stage of development. Her hair had init, besides a touch 
of gold, several shades of brown, the darkest of these gradations 
being reproduced in her eyebrows and eyelashes, which last 
were long and curved. Her eyes also were of uncertain colour, 
varying from dark blue to light grey, according as the lights fell 
orhermoodinfluenced her. Inaphysicalsense, therefore, shehad 
been more than generously treated by Fortune: it remained 
to be seen what inner charms might correspond with or con- 
tradict this outer perfection; and that was not to be de- 
termined by a cursory survey. So, at least, Vidal concluded, 
after studying the girl carefully for a matter of ten minutes. 
At the end of that time he had discovered that she was of a 
somewhat dreamy and romantic temperament, that she was 
totally free from self-consciousness, and that she had a sweet 
temper, together with rather more pride than was desirable for 
her own happiness or for the happiness of those nearest to her. 

This, to be sure, was a good deal to have found out by 
merely watching the play of a person’s features during so brief 
a space; but Vidal prided himself upon his ability to read 
character, and only wondered that his investigations should 
have led him to no more definite judgment than the above. 
One other discovery he had made—-namely, that he was 
beginning to fall a little in love with the fair subject of his 
analysis ; but this did not disturb him so much as it might be 
supposed to do by persons who attach a more serious meaning 
to the phrase than he did. Jn fact, it did not disturb him at 
all. His was a susceptible nature, and he was in the habit of 
falling a little in love with most of the pretty faces that came 
Within his ken. No one was any the worse for these passing 
fancies, which he was rather disposed to cultivate, having an 
impression that they exercised a refining and elevating 
influence upon him. 3 

During the progress of dinner it happened that his eyes 
more than. once met those of his opposite neighbour, and he 
could not help perceiving that she regarded him with a certain 
degree of interest and curiosity. That being so, it became a 
matter of imperative necessity that he should exchange a few 
observations with her; only he hesitated to break the ice with- 
out that preliminary formula which is so essential to the com- 
fort of Englishmen. ‘‘ I wonder why Heriot didn’t introduce 
me?’ he mused. ‘‘I’ll get him to do it directly afterwards.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


A FAMILY BIBLE, 

A new quarto edition of the Authorised Version of the Bible, 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound, has been issued 
by Mr. Henry Frowde from the Oxford University Press. 
The incidents, the natural scenery, and the localities men- 
tioned in the sacred text are illustrated by pictures, some of 
them from well-known works by Raphael and Leonardo da 
Vinci, and far above the level of the illustrations ordinarily 
found in a pictorial Bible. ‘The special merit of the volume 
lies in the 300 pages which follow the book of Revelation. 
Here we have helps to the study of the book-—a general index, 
a complete concordance, a dictionary of proper names, and a 
series of maps. ‘he title, the canon, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
English versions are all noticed, and a treatise is given on the 
genuineness and integrity of the two Testaments. Each book 
is in turn discussed, with its date, its authorship, and evidence, 
external and internal, of its authenticity. Though the text 
of the Apocrypha is omitted from the body of the work, a 
summary of each book is found in the appendix. Copious 
notes are udded on matters ethnographical and geographical. 

The supplementary matter is published in a smaller form, 
under the title ‘‘ Helps to the Study of the Bible.’”’ 


The National Society has received 100 guineas from the 
Mercers’ Company and 10 guineas from the Skinners’ Company. 

A distinguished company last week attended the six- 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of St. Peter’s College, 
Cumbridge, the oldest in tle University. Among the speakers 
ut wv banquet were Prince Albert Victor and Lord Hartington. 

Messrs. Rock Brothers, of Walbrook, have invented a new 
descripgion of paper and envelopes for epistolary ieposes, 
which they call Romanesque, and which have the uso good 
recommendations of beauty and cheapness. 


Sir Horace Rumbold, who has been nominated to succeed 
Mr. Ford as her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Greece, is the fifth, but elder 
surviving son of the late Sir William Rumbold, third Baronet 
(who died in 1833), by his marriage with the Hon. Henrietta 
lilizabeth, second daughter of ‘Thomas Boothby, late Lord 
Rancliffe. He was born in 1829, and succeeded his brother 
as eighth Baronet in 1877. Sir Horace Rumbold entered 
the diplomatic service in 1849, and was employed on special 
service at Ragusa in 1858. In the same year he was 
appointed Secretary of Legation in China, and he brought 
home in 1859 despatches with the particulars of the 
Peiho affair, and of the attack on the Taku Forts. He 
was Secretary of Legation at Athens from 1862 to 1864, 
when he was transferred in the same capacity to Berne. 
In 1868 he was appointed Secretary of Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, and in 1871 he accepted a similar post at 
Constantinople, where he remained about a twelvemonth, 
when he was nominated Minister- Resident and Consul- 
General in Chili. He was British Minister to the Swiss 
Confederation in 1878-9, and Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic in 1879-80, 
when he was transferred to Stockholm, where he has since 


continued. Sir Horace Rumbold has been. twice. married. 


first, in 1867, to Caroline Barney, daughter of Mr. George 
Harrington, of Washington, US:A., formerly United States 
Minister at Berne. Being left x widower in 1872, he married 
secondly, in 1881, Louisa Anne, daughter of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Russell Crampton, and widow of Captain St. George F. R. 
Caulfeild, a relative of the Earl of Charlemont. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addvessed to the 
Editor, and have the word" Chess’ written on the envelope. 

J A B(Lynn).—If your other proposed solutions were as incorrect us that noted of 
No. 2121 there was good reason for no acknowledgment appearing. Ouly correct 
solutions are acknowledged. 

T.—Mr. Campbell's problem to which you refer appeared in our issue of Dec, 22, 1883. 
‘The author's amendment of the othe» problem described was noted in this column 
some weeks ago, 

EA W (West Point, U.S.A.).—Look again at No. 2123; it is much better than you 
have supposed. 

I HN (Bow),~No, 2121 cannot be solved in the way you propose. 

Jumso (Dundee).—Why not address your letters in accordance with the request at the 


head of this column? By ignoring it, you giye us unnecessary trouble. 

J 8L (Blackburn, Natal).—We agree with you in thinking highly of No. 2121. 

C P (Toronto, Canada).—Thanks. If found correct, it shall soon appear. 

Z1(Frampton).—What is your idea of ‘‘ good time "'? We have more than once 
notifled our readersthat this column {s US Fa for press a week in advance of pub- 
lication. All cerrect solutions are acknowledged in due course. 

W ET (Philadelphia, U.S.A,).—Very good, and very acceptable. 
appears below. 

L&8, E$, and many other Correspondents. are cordially thanked for cards and season- 
able good wishes. 

Correcr So.vrions or M. Makovsky's Propiem received from J A B (Lynn); of M. 
Sepxa’s Propiem, trom 'T and Le Pion; of the Problem trom Chess Strategy, trone 
EM (Edinburgh), Fred Forepott. TW. Emmo (Darlington), Jumbo, Plevna, K 
Worters SG SAU DEY eT, W Anderson (Old Romt.ey), William Davis: of Nos. 2115, 
2116, 2117, from J 8 Logan (Blackburn, Natal); of No. 2123, from'l’, Oskar Hartmann 
(Malaga), Jumbo, Plevna, C B (H.M.S. Asia), Le Pion; of No. 2124, from E J 
Posno (Haarlem), EL G, Oskar Hartmann (Malaga), D W (Aberdeenshire), Emile 
Fran, J P Owen. H Risbridger, GJ Veale; of No 2125, from Hughenden, Clement 
Fawcett, fF M (Edinburgh), Fred Forepott, E J Posno (Haurlem), J H ‘Tamisier, 
Z Ingold, Emile Frau, Emmo (Darlington), New Forest. Alpha. B H © Salisbury); 
Shelton, R Worters (Canterbury), I Kirwan, CB N (H.M.S. Asia), Hermit, 
William Davis, © LG, F Marshall, and Dominican (Newcastle). 

Correct Sorurions or Prortem No, 2126 received from Rev, W. Anderson (Old 
Romney), ® Ferris, AM Colborne, G@ W Law, A M Porter. RL Southwell, 8 Lowndes, 
E Casella (Paris), T Greenbank, © 8 Coxe, Kitten, H_ Blacklock, Otto Fulder 
(Ghent). C Darragh, Ben Nevis, A W_ Scrutton, Aaron Harper, L?L Greenaway, 
FG Parsioe. G A A Walker, J T W. Clement Fawcett, L Sharswood, Ernest 
Sharswood, C Oswald, Joseph Ainsworth, W J Rudman, E Elsbury, H Wardell, 
Thomas Waters, R H Brooks, F Pott, Dominican, and W Hillier. 


Nore.—Owing to the Christmas holidays, only communications received up to 
Dee, 23 are acknowledged in this Number. 


One of the batch 


Sotution or Propiem No, 2124, 


WHITE, BLACK. 
1. Kt to Q B 8th Kt to K 3rd * 
2. R to B 5th (double ch) K takes R 


3. Kt to K 7th. Mate. 


* If Black play 1. Ktto B 4th, White continues with 2. R to K 6th (double ch), 
then follows 2. K takes R and 3. Kt to Kt Sth, mate. If1. K to Q Sth, the continuation 
is 2. R to Q B 6th (ch), K moves; 3. R to B 3rd, mate; and if 1, Kt takes P, then 2. R 
takes Kt (ch), &c, 


PROBLEM. No. 2128. 
By W. E. Trxyey (Philadelphia). 


o 
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WALLLLLLLLA 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Yj 
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Played in 1863 at Simpson’s Divan, between Caprain Mackenzie and 
another Amateur. 


(Zvans’ Gambit.) 


wuitr (Capt. M,) siack (Mr. A.) | wairr (Capt.M.) srack (Mr. A.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 12. B to Q urd Kt to Kt 3rd 
2.KttoK Bard KttoQB 3rd 13. KttoQ@R4th Bto Kt 5th 
3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 14. Kt takes B RP takes Kt 
4,PtoQKt4th BtakesP 15. Q to Q 2nd 
e 5 Aes a — 2 baie ag The foundation of an artful trap. 
. P to Q 4t akes 15. B takes Kt 
7. Castles P to Q 3rd 16. P takes B Kt to R sth 
8, P takes P B to Kt 3rd 5 ee 
9. Bto Kt ’nd K Kt to K,2nd Of course; just what White hoped for. 
10, Kt to Q B 3rd 17. K to Rsq 
10. Kt to Kt 5th is sometimes played The trap is now baited. 
here: but Black gets an even game by 10. | 17, Kt takes P 
P to Q 4th. 18.RtoKKtsq Kt takes Q 
10 Castles 


Whether he takes the Q or R, or neither, 
matters not, White wins easily, 


11. P to Q 5th Kt to R 4th 


On the 18th ult, a match was played between the Athenseum and Brixton 
Chess Clubs, eight competitors a side. It resulted in the Athenseum winning 
by 43 points to 84. One game on the victorious side was scored ogainst an 
absentee, 

It is settled that the match between the St. George's and City Clubs shall 
be played ou Monday, Jan. 19, and Dr. Zukertort hss accepted the office of 
umpire. As he isa honorary member of both clubs, he is specially fitted 
for this delicate post. There will be twenty players a side, and both clubs 
will, of course, put in their strongest members—barring honorary members, 
who are not admissible. The place of meeting will be the City Club-Rooms, 
No, 17, Newgate-street, and the hour will be six p.m , punctually. As the 
uccommodation is limited, admission to see the contest will be confined to 
members of the two clubs and representatives of the press. The time limit. 
for the players will be twenty moves an hour, Only one game will be played 
by each pair, and play will stop at eleven o'clock. There is every prospect 
that there will be an interesting contest, as the two clubs are believed to be 
very strong and about equally matched. 


Professor Tyndall gave, lust Saturday, at the Royal 
Institution, the first of a series of lectures on electricity, 
which he explained would trace the progress of the science 
from its origin to its present remarkable development. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 9s. 3d. 
Six months, 14s. Christmas Half-Year, 15s. 3d. 
Three months, 7s. Christmas Quarter, 8s. 3d. 

Copies will be supplied direct from the Office to any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands, for any period, at the rate of 64d. for 
each Number, paid in advance. 

ABROAD. 


The yearly subscription abroad, including the Christmas Number, is 
36s. 4d. (on thin paper, 32s.), with the following exceptions :— 

To Abyssinia, Aden, Borneo, Ceylon, India, Java, Labuan, Penang, 
Philippine Islands, Sarawak, Singapore, and Zanzibar, 41s. (thin paper, 34s. ) 

To M car (except St. Mary and ‘Tamatave) and the Transvaal, 
45s. (on thin paper, 36s. 4d.) ‘ st 

Subscribers are specially advised to order the thick paper edition, the 


“appearance ‘of the engravings on the thin paper copies being greatly injured 


by the print at the back showing through. 
Newspapers for foreign parts must be posed within eight days of the 


date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 
198, Strand, in English money; by cheque crossed the Union Bank of 
London; or by Vost-Ottice Order. payable at the East Strand Post Office, 
to Ingram Lvothers, cf 188, Stranu, London. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated July 29, 1874), with a codicil (dated Dec. 1 
1880), of the Most Noble Arthur Richard, Duke of Wellington, 
K.G., P.C., late of Apsley House, 149, Piccadilly; and of 
Strathfieldsaye, Hants, who dicd on Aug. 15 last, at Brighton 

was proved on the 18th ult. by Henry, Duke of Wellington, 
the nephew, and William James Farrer, the surviving executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to ‘upwards of 
£168,000. ‘The testator leaves to his wife, Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Wellington, £1500, any two of his carriages, and six of his 
horses, with the harness, equipage and furniture belonging 
thereto, as she may select, and £1500 per annum, for life, in 
addition to the jointure secured to her by her marriage settle- 
ment; and he appoints to her £10,000 out of certain trust 
funds. All his jewels, not already added to’ or set with the 
jewels settled to go as heirlooms with the mansion houses nud 
estates by Act of Parliament so long as the dignity of Duke 
of Wellington shall endure, he also leaves to his’ wile, for 
life, and then to pass with the said heirlooms. He bequeaths 
£500 to his executor Mr. Farrer; £500 to his groom, John 
Fenn ; and an annuity of £50 to Walter Thomas Hutchison. 
The residue of his property he gives to his said nephew, the 
present Duke. : 

The will (dated June 14, 1883) of his Excellency the Right 
Hon. William Odo Leopold, Baron Ampthill, G.C.B., P.C., 
who died on Aug. 25 last, at Potsdam, Germany, was proved 
on the 17th ult. by the Duke of Bedtord, K.G., the brother, 
and the Earl of Lathom, the executors, the value ot the per- 
sonal estate amounting to upwards of £45,000. ‘Lhe testator 
appoints a sum of over £75,000 Consols, in settlement, to all 
his children, in equal shares. All his estate and effects, real 
and personal, he gives to his wife, for her own absolute usc 
and benefit; and he appoints her guardian of his infant 
children. 

The will (dated April 13, 1878) of the Right Hon. Etheldred 
Anne, Countess of Hopetoun, late of No. 4, Wnnismore-gardens, 
Kensington, and of Longeross, Chertsey, Surrey, who died on 
Nov. 15 last, was proved on the 11th ult. by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Birch Reynardson, tle brother, Miss Mary 
Caroline Birch Reynardson, the sister, and Charles Stewart, 
the executors, the value of the personal estaie in the United 
Kingdom amounting to over £14,000. The testatrix bequeathis 
numerous legacies, both pecuniary and specific, to her children, 
brother, sister, maid, and others ; including the bequest of w 
bracelet with a large opal, believed to be the largest in the 
world, and known as the ‘‘ Hope opal,’’ to her son, the Hon. 
Charles Archibald Hope.. As to the residue of her property, 
she leaves one third to her said son; and two thirds between 
her daughters, Lady Estella Mary Hope and Lady Dorothea 
Louisa Hope, and ler said brother and sister. 

The will (dated July 11, 1878) of Colonel the Hon. Charles 
James Fox Stanley, J.P., late of Halecote, Grange-over-Sands, 
Lancashire, who died on Oct. 13 last, was proved on the 3rd 
ult. by the Right Hon. Frederick Arthur Stanley, the nephew, 
the sole executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£25,000. ‘The testator bequeaths £200 to his executor as a 
mark of his thanks for accepting the office ; £100 to his cousin, 
Admiral William Windham Hornby ; and legacies to servants. 
The residue of his property he gives to his three sons and four 
daughters, in equal shures. 

The will (dated April 21, 1880) of the Right Hon. Henry 
Fawcett, P.C., M.P., lute of No. 51, he Lawn, South 
Lambeth, and of No. 18, Brookside, Cambridge, who died on 
Noy. 6 last, was proved on the 13th ult. by Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, the widow, Miss Sarah Maria Fawcett, the 
sister, and Samuel Garrett, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £9500. ‘The testator gives £100, the 
copyright of all his books and literary works, and all his 
furniture, plate, pictures, books, and effects, to his wife; 


. £1000 between his children; £50 to his said sister; and the 


residue of his property, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and 
then for his children. 

The will (dated March 2, 1878), with three codicils (dated 
Feb. 27, 1880; March 18, 1881; and July 31, 1883), of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Collin, late of Oakwood, Atkius-road, Clapham 
Park, who died on Oct. 31 last, was proved on the 4th ult. 
by Frederick Bunter, Alfred Thomas Rees, the nephew, and 
Miss Mary Aune Wright, the sister, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £52,000. ‘lhe tes- 
tatrix gives £3000, and all her jewellery, plate, furniture and 
effects, to her said sister; and numerous legacies to relatives, 
executors, servants, and others. ‘The residue of her property 
is to be held, upon trust, for her said sister, for life ; aud thea, 
among some further legacies, she beqneaths £50 each to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, the British Orphan Asylum, formerly of Clapham, 
the Irish Church Missions, and the London City Mission. As 
to the ultimate residue, she leaves one fourth, upon trust, for 
her nephew Frederick Wright, and his children; two fourths, 
upon trust, for her niece Hien Rees, and her children; and 
one fourth, upon trust, for her niece Margaret Frankel, for 
life, and then for Ellen Rees and Sarah Emily Rees. 

The will (dated March 8, 1877), with three codicils (dated 
March 28, 1878; May 28, 1880; and April 16, 1881), of Mrs. 
Anne Earle, late of Wokingham, Berks, who died on Oct. 16 last, 
was proved on the 3rd ult. by the Rev. Edward Fiennes ‘l'rotman, 
the nephew, and George Thomas Tyndale, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £28,000. he 
testutrix leaves legacies to nephews, nieces, executors, and 
servants; one moiety of the residue of her property, upon 
trust, for her sister Mrs. Margaret Hony, and her children ; 
and the other moiety, wpon trust, for her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Henrictta Warle, for life, and then for the daughters of her 
sister Mrs. Trotman. 


The Duke and Duchess of Westminster opened a children’s 
ward in connection with Macclesfield Infirmary last week. 

Her Majesty has appointed Mr. Horace Seymour Com- 
missioner of Customs, in the room of Lord Arran, who retires. 

Several fatal accidents by the breaking of ice are reported 
from the provinces. 

Encke’s comet, which completes its circuit of the sun in 
about three years and a half, has been observed by an 
astronomer at Florence. 

Mr. Gladstone attained his seventy-fifth birthday on Mon- 
day; and it is reported from Hawarden thut the right hon. 
gentleman is in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

Sir Saul Samucl, Agent-General for New South Wales, 
has been informed hy telegram of the arrival in Sydney of 
the steamer Abergeldiec, which sailed from Plymouth with 
emigrants in November last, 

The past week’s imports of live-stock and fresh meat 
landed at Liverpool from American and Canadian ports 
amounted to 517 cattle, 276 sheep, 9515 quarters of beef, 


~ 1315 carcases of mutton, and dO hogs. 


The missing «rew of the Norwegian barque Holmstrand, 
which sank after collision with the steamer Chelydra off the 
Eddystone on Christmas morning, were picked up about four 
hours after the disaster, und landed at Newport last Saturday. 
‘The crew speak in warm terms of the kindness with which 
they were treated by their rescuer, Captain Mills. 
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BOOKS OF POETRY. 

The differeuce between the poet and the verse-maker is as 
great as that between the beauties of Nature and the illusions 
of the scene-painter. Not always, however, is it incumbent 
on the critic to point this difference out; and, just as in 
common parlance we call every man a gentleman who keeps 
a carriage, so we may be permitted, for convenience sake, to 
call everyone a poet who writes verses. That Mr. Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton is a poet of a true and even powerful order will 
be evident to readers of Apollo and Marsyas, and other Poems 
(Eliot Stock). The poem which gives a name to the volume 
is full of vivid pictures, and displays a striking mastery of 
language; butthe ‘‘otherpoems’’ convey, perhaps, the strongest 
sense of the writer’s genius. A piece more eerie, weird-like, 
and forcible than ‘‘Sister Mary of the Plague’’ has not, we 
think, been written since Rossetti’s ‘Sister Helen’’; and it may 
be questioned whether recent literature contains another poem 
which describes the terrors of an evil conscience with the in- 
cisive strength of ‘‘ Ipsissimus.’? Among Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s 
sonnets, one entitled ‘‘Strangled’’ will bear comparison with 
the most striking of Rossetti’s on ‘‘ Lost Days.’’ To notice 
this volume in proportion to its merits would need far more 
space than we can command. The writer numbers among his 
other virtues perfect clarity of speech; a rare gift nowadays, 
and one which shows that a poet sees distinctly what he under- 
takes to describe. 

Athelncy and other Poems, ineluding Kenwill and Messeria, 
by Eliza Down (Bell and Sons), the next volume on our list, is 
also one of the most significant. We make no extravagant claim 
for this writer in asserting that she possesses the true instinct of 
the poet, and that where she partially fails, the form and not 
the conception is at fault. ‘There is insight in her verse, there 
is an ear for music, and there is for the most part, even in her 
weakest lyrics—and a few of them undoubtedly are weak—the 
absence of common-place. ‘‘ Athelney,’’ which it is scarcely 
necessary to say is a legend of King Alfred, has more than one 
merit which will strike the reader on a first perusal. The 
storyis told with the utmost clearness ; the blank verse is at once 
graceful and sinewy; and the whole landscape is, as it were, 
bathed in a poetical atmosphere. It seems as if the author 
saw what she describes. What are called ‘‘ beauties,’’ too, 
are by no means absent, though Miss Down, with a proper 
sense of art, never says fine things for the sake of saying 
them. Our space will not allow us to illustrate this poem by 
quotations, but let the reader turn to page 31 for the description 
of a sunset, or read the parting, at the opening of the poem, 
between the King and Queen, and he will allow that in 
some measure the writer possesses the poet’s best gift— 
imagination. ‘Taster Day”’ is not a new theme for a sacred 
poet, but the writer treats it with a firm and yet gentle hand. 
““The Cup of ‘Tears,’ simple in language and original, we 
think, in thought, is another suggestive lyric. It brings to 
remembrance Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Isobel’s Child.’? In that 
poem, a dying babe pleads with a mother not to keep it longer 
in this cold world by the power of her prayers; in the short 
lyric by Miss Down, a baby dies, andthe mother weeps for her 
night and day. ‘Then a visionary child appears to lier, bear- 
ing in its hand a cup, full to the brim, of the tears the 
mother has shed. If the cup should overflow the little one will 
taste of sorrow, even in heaven; so the mother, for her darling’s 
sake, weeps no more. ‘This is the bald prose of a little poem 
which is in every line poetical. Gladly would we refer to 
other poems in this unpretending but by no means insignifi- 
cant volume; but enough has been said, perhaps, to draw 
attention to the work. We expect to hear from Miss Down 
again. 

Mr. J. W. Gilbart-Smith may be already known to some of 
our readers as a clever versifier and satirist. He has great 
faculty for rhyming, and has some faculty for poetry; but 
The Log o° the Norseman (Kegan Paul), in which he. poses as a 
kind of modern ‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ without the passion and 
imagination that light up that poem with splendour, gives few 
indications of poetical progress. The mannerisms and phrases 
are often Byronic; and where the writer is the most inde- 
pendent of his master, the failure is most conspicuous. A poet 
may rise with effect from the ludicrous to the beautiful; but 
in sinking from the beautiful to the burlesque, even Byron, 
the wittiest poet of his age, generally failed. Mr. Gilbart- 
Smith should beware of passing from grave to gay. Some 


fairly good stanzas on Dante are followed by rubbish like the - 


following, which the author probably mistakes for hamour— 


China and chintz and chairs of Chippendale, 

And shapes of women more burlesqued than decked, 

And youths with visages divinely pale 

Pose representative of intellect; 

Mind illustrates its strength in Matter wrecked ; 

Urged by high art, our very waists ascend, 

Like love more lengthy when it ’s incorrect! 

‘‘There’s nothing new,” as Solomon hath penned, 

Save pedigrees and poets (HopeI don’t offend), 
Mr. Gilbart-Smith does offend, But he is capable of some- 
thing’ better, and a few of the lyrics scattered through the 
volume have a musical ring, notably one commencing with the 
line ‘‘ Little maiden blossom laden.”’ 


In dissonance of rhyme and irregular leaps of metre Ella 
Sharpe Youngs, author of A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and other 
Poems (Kegan Paul), reminds us frequently of Mrs. Browning. 
‘The writer is not without culture and imaginative power; but 
great energy seems to be expended with comparatively small 
results. She takes all the license which, for the sake of her 
splendid genius, we pardon in Mrs. Browning ; and the license 
is more evident than the poetry. When good English stands 
in the author’s way, she shows a royal contempt for it; and 
when English words are not forthcoming, has the bad taste 
and pedantry to introduce Greek. 

Will heart-reticence be thanker 

For love-sweetness we neglect ? 
is a couplet which it will suffice to quote without criticising. 
Ella Sharpe Youngs wants simplicity and moderation. It 
will be well for her, and for her readers, if she avoids for the 
future feminine rhymes and difficult metres. 


Mr. Evelyn Douglas implies in the preface to his Poems, 
Lyrical and Dramatie (Tribner), that he is still very young ; 
and the statement does not surprise us. He employs too often 
the meaningless imagery dear to youthful versifiers, “and if 
his lines have always a meaning the prosaic reader will be apt 
to missit. Syntax and sense are wanting in a lyric called 
‘*Hopes,’’ and not in that lyric alone ; and the imagery of the 
writer is often surprising. In ‘‘The Golden City,’ for 
example, we read of the ‘‘hot light”’ that shivers, of the 
throbbing aud pulsation of the sky, of 


_ bronzed youths carousing 
With maids of snowy flank, 


of ‘‘burning waves a-tremble,’’ of ‘‘silken-sailéd galleys ”’ 
which ‘‘keep sovring up and down,”’ of ‘‘fierylanguor,’’ and of 
much else that is as passing strange. ; there are~ 
cations in that diffuse poem of poetical enthusiasm, though 
of enthusiasm untempered with discretion. Héloise and 
Abelard would be a perilous subject to touch even if Pope had 
not made it his own. ‘The versifivation of this poem has, how- 
ever, greater merit than the lyrical pieces, and here and there 
in the volume are indications that Mr. Douglas may yet live to 
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write poetry. Many of the faults that strike us may be due 
to immaturity, and this can at least be truly said—they are uot 
the faults of a dull writer. 

Mr. Herman Charles Merivale is known to fame, and 
Florien, a Tragedy in Five Acts, and other Poems (Remington 
and Co.), will enhance his reputation. We do not suppose 
that Mr. Merivale designed ‘‘ Florien’’ for the stage, but 
many of the scenes are strongly dramatic, the characters are 
distinctly marked, and the painful plot is developed with 
masterly skill. Whether the pleasure the reader should always 

ain from tragedy is not marred by some strongly realistic 
scenes in this play is too wide a question for discussion here. 
Every reader will be in a position to decide it for himself, since 
no one who begins the tragedy can fail to read it to the end. 
The poems, some at least if not all, have appeared in print 
before. Very beautiful is the sonnet ‘To Maud”’ ; and still 
more so, perhaps, Mr. Merivale’s dedicatory sonnet to his 
wife. 

A Vision of Souls, with other Ballads and Poems, by W. J. 
Dawson (Elliot Stock), has claims upon the lover of poetry 
which the exigencies of space alone prevent us from de- 
scribing. There are frequent echoes in the poems, but there 
are also signs of original thought and fancy ; and if this is Mr. 
Dawson’s first appearance in print, his volume is one which 
gives high promise of future excellence. ‘‘In a_Sick- 
Room,’’ ‘‘ The Ballad of Carew,’’ and ‘‘ The Town of Eternal 
Memory’’ are not the efforts of a mere versifier. We 
commend also to the reader ‘‘ A Sermon by Oliver Cromwell.” 
The translations of Dante grow with the years, and every 
translator tries to achieve what is wellnigh an impossibility. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, translated verse for verse 
from the original into terza rima, by James Innes Minchin 
(Longmans), has been no hasty production. Begun in 1856, 
and finished in India in the autumn of 1857, the year of the 
Mutiny, another twelve months were dévoted to its revision. 
It was then ‘‘laid by.’? In 1866, Mr. Minchin returned to 
England, after an absence of twenty-two years, and showed 
his MS. to the late Professor Brewer, of King’s College, who, 
after comparing every passage with the original, pronounced 
it the best translation he had read of the ‘‘ Purgatory ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Paradise.’? Again a year was spent in revision, and 
now, after an interval of sixteen years, the translator brings the 
work ‘‘ before the general judgment of Dante students as the 
result of the honest labour of many years of a studious life.”’ 
To attempt the ¢erza rima form in a stubborn language like 
the English shows no little boldness on the part of Mr. 
Minchin. He says, indeed, that it isa metre perfectly suited 
for English poetry; but why then, it may be asked, hasit been 
avoided by every great poet, and how isit that nota single 
English poem of high merit has been producedin it? Students 
of Dante will find this carefully exact translation of no common 
value. 

We may add, in concluding these brief notices of recent 
poetry, that a remarkable poem called Midas, by the late 
William Forster (Kegan Paul, and Co), contains, under 
the semblance of an antique form, the discussion of problems 
which are now agitating society. We cannot agree with Midas 
that the Demagogue, who pours out his wrongs and those ot 
his fellow-labourers, does so in an ‘‘incisive style’’ ; on the 
contrary, the elaborate and lengthy lines too often seem to 
exhaust the point of the speaker and the writer. The reader, 
too, especially if he attempt to read the verses aloud, will soon 
be exhausted also. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


The Joss of friends, you will agree, 
Is what we all deplore ; 

But have you been a friend to me, 
Old Eighteen-eighty-four ? 


You swelled my rates, to put it pat, 
Quite high enough before: 

I hardly owe you thanks for that, 
Old Highteen-eighty-four ! 


You gave me twinges in the knees, 
Ask portly Doctor Gore: 

Can I feel gratitude for these, 
Old Highteen-eighty-four ? 


With gouty twitches I’ve been curst, 
Since you came through my door: 

My heart with gratitude won’t burst, 
Old Highteen-eighty-four ! 


Another ‘‘ Cherub ”’ ’twas your whim 
To add unto my store: 

Do you expect my thanks for him, 
Old Highteen-eighty-four? 


A burglar scare—a broken nose— 
A friend who proved a bore : 

Oh! blessings on your head for those, 
Old Highteen-eighty-four ! 


Dyspepsia now has swelled the ranks 
Of foes who plague me sore: 

You brought him—twenty-thousand thanks, 
Dear Highteen-eighty-four ! 


Bad debts galore—long Doctor’s bills— 
And countless ‘‘ mercies ’’ more ! 
Deep gratitude my bosom thrills, 
Good Eighteen-eighty-four ! 


And now we are about to part— 
To part for ever more: 

Good-bye! Good-bye! with al/my heart, 
Old Highteen-eighty four ! 


* * * * * 


He’s gone! I somehow feel more bright— 
The gayest man alive! 
Good morning! Yow will put allright! 
Young Highteen-eighty-five ! 
¥F. B. Doveron. 


Sir Joseph Bazalgette presided at the unnual meeting of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The institution consists of 
3782 persons, being an increase of 194 during the year. Sir 
Frederick Bramwell was elected president for 1885. 


Mr. Joseph John Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, has been elected Professor of Experimental 
Physics at Cambridge, in room of Lord Rayleigh, resigned ; 
Mr. D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, B.A., Professor of Biology, 
University College, Dundee ; Mr. Thomas Purdie, to the Chair 

“of Chemistry in the University of St. Andrew’s, rendered 
vacant by the retirement of Professor Heddle; and Dr. 
Gilbert, F.R.S., Professor of Rural Economy at. the University 
of Oxford, and the associate of Sir J. B. Lawes in the 
Rothamsted experimental work, to the post of Honorary Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, vacant by the death of Dr. Voelcker. 
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LONDON IN WINTER. 


That Winter has its charms in the country everyone will 
allow. No man who has lived among the mountains in that 
season will ever forget the crisp freshness of the air, the effects 
of light and shade, the snow-covered heights steeped in rose 
colour by the setting sun, the gloomy shadows, the fitful 
breeze making solemn music in the pine woods, the smooth, 
firm ice upon the tarns, covered, perchance, with skatcrs who 
have “given their bodies to the wind,’’ while the mountains 
that. guard the lakes echo back the merry laughter of girls. 
‘The air may be keen, but then how clear aud wholesome it is! 
Like Wordsworth’s cottage girl, we feel our life in every limb, 
and when the shadows fall and the stars come out, how gladly 
do we walk homewards in the silence and darkness, happy it 
alone, still happier if one dear companion is with us whose 
presence gives a new meaning to nature, a twofold energy to 
life. What the winter can be even in tame rural scenery to 
a man poetically inclined, Cowper has told us. His poetry, 
somewhat out of fashion nowadays, contains sketches of 
winter scenery unsurpassed for accuracy and beauty ; and while 
picturing out-of-door scenes minutely he delights also in 
describing winter evenings at home, when the curtains are 
drawn and the fire is burning brightly. For the sportsman, 
too, winter, if the weather be favourable, is the happiest 
season of the year, and he has no sympathy with the chilly 
folk who preter to the misty damp of November the blazing 
sunshine of July. 

In London, it must be admitted that the winter season hasits 
drawbacks. For the most part, we Londoners shiver with the 
cold instead of being braced by it. The air is too often heavy with 
fog and smoke ; sooty showers descend from the chimneys ; the 
pavement is greasy with mud and slush; and what the great 
thoroughfares are after a heavy fall of snow cannot be described 
in refined language: we must go back to the phraseology of 
our school days, and call them ‘‘ beastly dirty.’’ Let us not 
forget, however, that even London has its bright winter days, 
when walking isa pleasure, and when the great metropolis 
has a beauty of its own which no southern city can rival. 
‘Barth has not anything to show more fair’? may be some- 
times said of it with truth in December, aswell as in May. 
The chief pleasures of London in winter are, however, to be 
found within doors. When the rain, or that dirty composition 
we call snow, is falling, how delightful it is to sit by a roaring 
fire in a good library. ‘Then our old companions, who were 
neglected—perhaps forgotten—in the summer, come into 
favour once more. We take up Shakspeare or Moliére, Cer- 
vantes or Goethe; we resolve, perhaps, to do as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne once did, and read the Waverley Novels through 
again from beginning to end; we make acquaintance or 
increase our familiarity with the Queen Anne men. Or, if we 
eschew what is impertinently styled light literature—under 
which term the solemn moralist includes some of the greatest 
productions of the human mind—there is the ‘heavy 
literature ’’ of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. Bain to be studied; 
we may give our days and nights to the ‘t Coustitutional His- 
tory’’ of Bishop Stubbs; while for aiter-dinner pastime are 
there not Dr. Ihne’s History of Rome, and Protessor 
Freeman’s entertaining story of the Norman Conquest ? 
To lovers of literature, books are among the chief blessings 
of the winter season; and yet the attraction of books to 
Londoners is but one among many. It is a time for the 
meeting of friends and old acquaintances; the migratory in- 
stinct is appeased, and people are content with the pleasures 
offered to them by society. A large dinner party is a vast 
expense and affords little enjoyment, but a select party—say, 
of six or eight congenial spirits, with a feast of good things in 
the first place and a feast of reason afterwards—is a kind of 
hospitality which few men and women of culture fail to relish. 
There is something, too, very cosy about the afternoon tea in 
winter, less of distraction than in summer, and more of agrec- 
able chat. Then there are the theatres. On a lovely evening 
in spring, when ‘‘the young May moon is gleaming,” a 
crowded theatre is not altogether an attraction ; but in winter, 
especially if a good friend gives you a dinner first, and then 
fills your cup to overflowing by the presentation of a stall 
ticket, the pleasure will be without a drawback. Do the sume 
kindness for him another night, and add to it by inviting his 
wife or daughter, and you will find the pleasure doubled. 

* This suggestion reminds us that winter in London is 


the season dedicated to charity. The man who tives to 
himself is never a happy man. If he is engrossed 


with his own pleasures, he is equally burdened with his 
cares. 'Vhinking of himself, he is miserable; but let him 
once resolve to work for others, and his personal anxieties 
will grow smaller day by day. ‘Vhis is a familiar recipe for 
happiness which people know but forget to make use of. 
Perhaps a vast city like London tends to make a man selfish. 
Its misery is immeasurable, and how can he relieve it? Is it 
not almost as vain as the effort of Mrs. Partington to push 
back the Atlantic Ocean with her mop? So it may seem to the 
superficial observer, but in reality it is quite otherwise. Dame 
Partington was fighting against Nature; the man who strives 
to do good and to lessen human misery is fighting with the 
laws of Nature on his side. It may seem that he can do little, 
but to move at all in the right direction is to have with him a 
number of beneficent and victorious forces. ; 

We must pause; for the last two or three sentences look 
almost like preaching, and their gravity alarms the writer. It 
will not do to forget that London has its cakes and ale as well 
as its dry bread, its songs as well us its sermons, and that in 
this it resembles human life, with its ‘‘ mingled yarn good and 
ill together.” Jad: 


A Winter Art-Exhibition was opened in the Bradford. 
Museum last week by the Mayor of the borough. 

In Yorkshire there is a Needlework Guild, which has a 
membership of nearly 500, who make clothing and distribute 
it to charities in the county. , 

The usual dinner, consisting of hot roast beef, potatoes, 
and plum-pudding, was given on Christmas Day at the 
Field-Lane Ragged School and Refuges. ‘The dinner con- 
sisted of 480 1b. of beef, 5801b. of plum-pudding, seven sacks 
of potatoes, 150 quartern loaves, and 700 oranges—the entire 
expense being met by special contributions. ‘The poor in the 
district were supplied with joints of meat (varying in weight, 
according to the size of the families, from 2 to 4lb.), 4 lb. of 
tea, 1]b. of sugar, quartern loaf, the ingredients for a plum- 
pudding, and 4 cwt. of coal. 

: : 
Now Publishing, 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK, 


The Illustrated London -Almanack for 1885, containing Six 
Coloured Pictures, by F. De Neck, F. H. Pavy, and G. 0. Harrison, 
inelosed in a Beautifully Coloured Wrapper, printed by Leighton 
Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; Twenty-four Fine- Art Engravings ; 
Astronomical Occurrences, with Explanatory Notes ; and a great 
variety of Useful Information for reference throughout the Year, 
is published at the Office of the ‘‘ Illustrated London News.” 

Price One Shilling ; Postage, Twopence- Halfpenny. 


JAN. 3, 1885 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


GOLDS 


Fine Pearl Star Pendant, to form 
Brooch, £10. 


Goons 


MITHS’ 


Show-Rooms: 


Diamond Half-Hoop Rings, 
from £10 to £100. 


Fine Pearl and Gold Initial Brooch, 
in Best Morocco Case, any letter, 
Price £2. 

The STOCK of RINGS, BROOCHES, BRACELETS, EARRINGS, SPRAYS, STARS, &c., is the Largest and Choicest in London, and contains New and Artistic Designs not to be obtained 
elsewhere, an inspection of which is politely invited. Plain Figures, Cash Prices. 
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AND: STLVERSMITHS’ 


Fine Gold Double Twist and Bead Bracelet, in Best 
Morocco Case, Lined Silk Velvet, 
Price £3, 


FORWARDED FoR SHLECTION AWD 


112) REGENT -SsitREeh oC) LONDON, 


Supply Purchasers direct at Manufacturers’ Wholesale Cash Prices, saving from 25 to 50 per cent. 


Fine Pearl and Gold Horse-Shoe Brooch, in 
Best Morocco Case, 
£1 15s. 


COMPANY. 


(2) 


Fine Pearland Gold Pendant, 
to form Brooch, 
£8 15s, 


CO wn ne i LOIN. 


AWARDED SIX FIRST-CLASS MEDALS and the CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, the Highest Award conferred on any Firm. 


MANUFACTORY : 


CLERKENWELL. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST - FREE. 


COUGHS: COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BR®ONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


Re eC ORL LS Bn OWENS 
OHLORODYNE,.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 


tted to say it had been sworn to.—See the ‘ Times,” 


reg 

July 13, 1864, 

1 Ro aoe COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Earl Russell commu- 

nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 

he had y od information to the effect that the only remedy 

of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See *‘ Lancet,"" 


Dee, 81, 1863. 

Pe J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—Extract trom the ‘Medical Times,” 

Jan. 12, :—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 

Of cour > wuld not he thus singularly popular did it not 

supply a want and fill a place.” 


yh J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Conghs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


&e, 
1: dec Ouudabs BROWNE’S 
2. CHLORODYNE is « certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 


Diarrhoea, &e. 

I Rae whale COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words * Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne"' on the Government 
Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT. 33, Great 
st, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 

s, Gd., and 11s, 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


“Le Follet ” says :—‘The Louis Velveteen has already rejoiced in a longer reign 
in the world of fashion than that of any material within our recollection ;-and when 
we take into consideration that it is equally suitable for all occasions—an advantage 
no other fabric possesses—and that, whether employed as a complete dress, portions 
ct toilettes, or trimmings, it is as. effective as it is serviceable, its favour is not 
surprising. 

The Louis Velveteen, from its wonderful resemblance to the richest Silk Velvet, 
is essentially a lady’s material; the lights and shadows so thoroughly like those of 
Genoa and Lyons Velvet, the rich folds and graceful drapery, so soft and silky to the 
touch, all aceount easily for its great aud permanent vogue among the aristocracy, 
both here and abroad. 

Though very strong, it is so light in wear that even in elaborately made dresses, 
with long trains, it has no inconvenient weight; while from some peculiar and special 
arrangement of the pile, no amount of creasing will flatten or rub it; neither rain 
nor dust alter its rich colourings or dim the silky bloom for which it is so celebrated— 
advantages that cannot be too highly appreciated. 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME “LOUIS,” 
THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


(LIMITED), 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
41 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
THE 


BEST KEYLESS WATCHES, 


A 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain gold half-hunting 
cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel dia - £10 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, in silver cases 310 0 


Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices of Watches, Chains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks, of all the 
Newest Patterns, forwarded. gratis and post-free, on application. 


ee | SPORE CALICO! 


The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Entirely Free from Adulteration ! 


Manufacture! A perfectly Pure Bleach. 


EASY TO WASH! 
Royal Institution, Manchester, printed 
Pattern Book. 


Wear. 


Write at once to the 


In Lengths of 12, 24, 36, or 48 yards AT MILL PRICES, 


Only the Purest and Best Class of Cotton used in the 
A PLEASURE TO SEW! A LUXURY TO WEAR! 


Copy of Analysis of the Cloths by the eminent 
Analytical Chemists, Crace-Calvert and Thomson, 


Qualities to suit every use for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 


Prices from 43d. to 10%d. per yard of 36 inches wide. 
Patterns and Price-List sent post-free to any address. 


NICHOLSON’S NEW COSTUMES 


RICH PARIS and BERLIN PALETOTS and MANTLES, 
fiom 1 to 20 guineas. ENGRAVINGS FREER, 
Nicholson’s Autumn 
and Winter Dress 
Fabrics at the Lowest 
City Prices, 
Cheviot r 
und 8?d, per y . 
Scotch Veloar Cloths, 
syd. per yard. 
Serges in every variety, 
6yd. to 1s. Ghd. per 


yard, 
All-Wool Velour Cloths, 
Is. 44d, per yard. 
Velvet Broché Serges 
and Cashmerettes in 
choice tints. 
Snow Elake 


in beautiful ecolour- 

ings, Is. 44d. per yard 
New Ottoman Stripe, 
Is. 64d, per yard, 


‘igured Ott ns and 
Cheeks, 1s. 114d, per 
yard. 
Exhibition Cloth, Cash- 
s and Winter 
Cloth in a 
ot fancy de 
=< : sens x ; 
E French erinos ant 
HUSSAR JACKET 2 guiness. = Cushmeres in the new 
Stockinette, trimmed  Astrachan, and fashionable 
Tudor Hat, trom 16s, 9d., velvet, colourings, from 
any colour, Is. Ad. per yard. 


MOURNING GOODS in every variety, Patterns free. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., Silk Mercers to the Queen, 


50, 51, 52, and 53, St. Paul’s-cnurehyard, London ; and 
Costume Court, Crystal Palace, 


Pure Heart >= Brande) 


Calicos 


on each 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 


BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Highly-finished Lever Watch, our own make, in plain gold 
hunting or half-hunting cases, jewelledin ten holes £21 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, insilvercasess -- « «+ 91 


Please mention this Paper. 


“VDRY DIGESTIBLE -NUTRITIOUS-MADE IN A MINUTE—NO BOILING OR STRAINING REQUIRED.” 


eAllen &8 Hanburys 


DR. DE 


& BRADFORD, 


YORKSHIRE. 


JONGEHS 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


MALTED FOR INFANTS 


FARINACEOUS i O O d AND INVALIDS. 


A highly concentrated and self-digesting nutriment for young childre.’ supplying all’ that is required for the formation of finn 
flesh and bone in a partinily soluble and easily assimilable form. It also affords a sustaining and healthful diet for Invalids, and 
those of a dyspeptic tendency, 

‘My child. after being at death's door for weeks from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhea and inability to retain 
any form of * Infants Food" or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted preparation, and T have never seen an 
infant increase in weight so rapidly as he has done. . 2B. Tresreaip, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P." 

Further Testimony and Full Directions accompany each Tin. 


TINS, 6d, 1s, 2s. 5s, and 10s, RETAIL EVERYWHERD. 


HEsL-AND:SON. 


BEDOTEARS. pee vlin V0k Gl | BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
3 ft. N FRENCH, from 10s. 6d, PLAIN SUITES, from £3. 
3 ft, BRASS FRENCH, from 4s. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
paket cae wine ASH AND WALNUT Ditto, from £12 12s. 
TTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. TES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in | 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and ea ea 


serviceable. at avery moderate price. 3 ft., 28s, 
EASY-CHAIRS, from 35s. 


| a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


| on the administration of the Pale Oils.” 


| rare excellence of being well borne and 


THIS, WITH f TOP MATTRESS—8 ft., 208. 
makes a mo comfortable et and canno e a 
surpassed at the price. : COUCHES from 75s, 
GOUSE DOWN QUILTS, 1 yard by 1} yard, 10s. WRITING-TABLES, from 25s. 
BEDDING CLEANED AND RE-MADE. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s, 6d. 
+ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE-LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 
495 TO 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFIC SACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D, 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. Physician to the Westminster seatiag’ aa 

i : iv “The value of Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
“ sda Dr Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver ; The value of Dr. gh’ 2 wn Cod-Live 
ae concert geet 7t0 create disgust, and Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of disease Sy 
pmeee eis ‘ : tae chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 

Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, 
“Tn Tubereular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. De Jongh’s Oil possesses greater therapeutic 
efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil with which I am 
acquainted.” 

DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 

Pirysician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 
“ T have found Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and especially 
in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.RS,, 
Author of The Spas of Germany.” 


“Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, . 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s Cotlege. | 


“Dr, Dé Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 
2 assimilated by 


stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 
i i i Ss Pi ‘: 5) 08.4 ll Chemists and Druggists. 
Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.: Quarts, 9s.; by 2 
Sole Consignees~ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO,, 210, High Holborn, en 
CAUTION. —Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 
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apie ea be 8, PUBLISHED 


A MAGNIFICENT 


ILLUSTRATED ALBUM CATALOGUE 


Of FASHIONS and NOVELTIES for the 
WINTER SEASON. 
ON 


SENT GRATIS APPLICATION. 


GRANDS MAGASINS DE NOUVEAUTES 


AU PRINTEMPS, 


TULES JTALUZOT, PARIS. 
Purchases carriage free all over the World. 


AVERY & CO. SAMUEL 


| ARTISTIC. WINDOW-BLINDS. | 
18, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, W. 


‘Where may be seen a splendid assortment of Blinds of 
every description, including the much admired 


NEW EMPIRE BLINDS, 


As supplied to Her Majesty. 
Plain or Decorated, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


respectfully invite | 
applications tor PAT- 
TERNS of their NEW 
MATERIALS for the 
Present Season. ‘These 
are forwarded post-free, 
together with the 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE-LIST, contain- 


{ 
) 


ing 250 Eneravings 
5 t=) oa”) 
the 


becoming and fashion- 


most 


FESTOON BLINDS, 


In Silk and Sateen, &e. 


illustrating 


able styles of Costume 
for the wear of Gentle- 
men, Youths, Boys, and 
Ladies. 


ART PRINT BLINDS, 
LEADED GLASS BLINDS, 
NIPON DWARF BLINDS, 
OUTSIDE SUN-BLINDS, 
BALCONY AWNINGS, &c. 


LARGEST SHOW IN LONDON. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS POST-FREE. 


“ETON” SUIT. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &e., 
65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, H.C. 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR | 
HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON'S SPECIALLY-MADE 


SILVER, 


IMPORTANT TO INTENDING “CYCLE” PURCHASERS. 


D. RUDGE & C0., COVENTRY. 


Show-Rooms 
and Works, 


CONVERTIBLE, COMPLETE, THE +R 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BROTHERS. 


160-4, Deansgate ; 
Edinburgh, 29, 


Derors:—London, 12, Queen Victoria-street, B.C.; 443, Oxford-street, W.; Manchester, | 


COLD ENGLISH KEYLESS | 
“FIELD” HALF-CHRONOMETER. | 


CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUET SPRING, | 
WHICH ENTIRELY COUNTERACTS THE | 
SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN 

ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNTING, &c. 
JSWELLED AND ALL LATEST IMPKOVEMENTS. 
GUARANTEED ENTIRELY OF MY BEST ENGLISH MAKE, 
TO KEEP PERF TIME UNDER THE MOST 

TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES, AND TO 

LAST A LIFETIME. EXACT SIZE OF SKETCH. 
HALF-HUNTER, 

i OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 


S&£) 

ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD FOR 

£25 DRAFY WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME QUALITY, £15. 

VAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF 

WIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 

BENSON'S, LUDGATE-HILL, 
OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


Esranuisurp 1749. 


AND 


The Hunting Editor of “'Vhe Yield,’ after a trial of one of 
these watches, extending over four months, says:— 


“Thave used the 
lhunting sometime s wn week, aud never less than 
vhree. * ®& ® T can confidently recommend Messrs. Benson's 
hunting watch as one that can be depended on.’’—Field, 
March 22, Isst. 


ODONTO 
Is the best TOOTH POW- 
DER. Whitens the ‘Teeth, 
prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the 
breath; contains no ‘acid or 
gritty substances. Ask any- 
where for Rownanps’ Opon'ro. 


‘+h for four months, and have carried it | 


Birmingham, 4, Livery-street ; Liverpool, 101, Bold-street; Glasgow, 241, Sauchiehall-street ; 


Hanover-street ; Belfast, 49, Royal Avenue. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOTE 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, REPLETZ WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR VISITORS, SEA VIEWS FROM EVERY WINDOW. 


kas 
2} 


Gp) - M . 
Eh es tel ITT rarse 
Se 7 1000 Gall’s 

80 fi. High 


FOR 


HOY-AKR 


Pumping Engine.f 


| ONE PENNY 


HAYWARD IYLERE COV 


Richest Custard i Without Eggs !! 
Half the Cost and Trouble!!! 
Choice — Delicious —a Great Luxury. 


e 9 
rds 
- See that you get BIRD'S. 
: tard 
DoE. US at BOXES. 


POST-FREE. 
“PASTRY & SWEETS,” 


Containing Practical Hints and 


T 


CHAMBER SET. 


“ 


JAPANESE ” 


Pompe?an Brown on Ivory ground, 7s. 6d, the set. 
Other excellent patterns, at 8s. 9d. and 5s. 6d. the set. 


ALFRED B,. PEARCE, 


39, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. (Established 1760.) 


Catalogue (with Nine Furnishing Estimates) on application. 


THIN BUSTS PERFECTED. 
Giger No CORSET 
= In the World has ever equalled 
THE 


“IDEAL.” 

For Beautifying Thin Busts. 

None other can be regulated 
to any desired fulness to suit 
different dresses. 

None other ever stood the test 
j of years, with ever increasing 
4 popularity, or merited so many 
thousands of genuine unso- 
licited testimonials. Drapers 
and Outfitters can procure it 
from LONDON WHOLESALE 
HOUSES, If difficulty occur, 
or doubt of its matchless effect, 
sample sent on approval, plain 
parcel carriage paid, after re- 
mittance only. 


J. EVANS and CO., 
52, Aldermanbury, London. 


White; or Black, stilched 
gold, &s, 3d, 10s, 9d., 14s. 9d., 
to 18s. Length, 13 inches. Beware of persuasion to tale 
substitute when ‘‘IDEAL” not in stock. Also beware 
of Corsets called ** Beau Ideal,” or similar sounding 
names, Which are quite different. See words ‘IDEAL 
CORSET, PATENTED,’ stamped on breast regulators. 
Waist measure required of ordinary corset unstretched, 


“A Perfect Frisette in Ten Minutes.’” ‘ 
Hair Curling Pins 
Produce charming Ringlets, &e. 


USED COLD. 
Surer and much more 
effective than curl papers. 
Comfortable — Invisible— 
simplicity itself. 

This is a 
Article. Every Pin and 
label bears the stamp— 
* Hinpn's Careless Patent,” 
of knavish 
imitations, which are ab- 


Patentid 


_ solutely useless frands. 
S) Zz Vendors will be rigorously 
GZ <a \) prosecuted. 

Ee an a \ _ Sold in 6d.und 1s. Boxes, 
ez ae ~ ene eee ib stamps, of 
ia Sa etail Agent, J. CAnrL4Eess, 
RAS = ») Harborne, — Birmingham. 

Wholesale, Messrs. HInpr, 


Birmingham and London. 


ARROWS, 


WITH STEEL 
EXPANDERS AND 
TUBULAR 
WHIPPLETREES, 
For Pony, 6 ft. by 5ft. aK Ose £2 16 
For 1 Horse, 74 ft. by 5 ft 24 6 
For 1 Horse, ait by 6ft £29 6 
CX For 2 Horses, 74 ft. by 74 £214 6 
For 2 Horses, Sit. by 741 3 16 


Delivered tree at any Railway 
Sea less 5 per cent for prompt 
cash. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And 3, CROOKED-LANE, KING WI LLIAM-STREET, E.C, 
Please name this Paper. 


Lecipes for Tasty Dishes tor the 
D.nner and Supper ‘lable. 


Address—ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 


s£10. 
In return for a £10 Note, 
free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT’S 


Powder * 


DEVONSHIRE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
£15. 


In return for Post-office Order. 


free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN’S 


Gtes CURED BY 

J 

pD* DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh smelling: Bottle. 

A BRABANT. (eis. 

A LKARAM. {OLDS8. 

AS C 

ALKARAM, COLORS. 


¥F inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM. 
will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists. 2s. id. a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunkar, 


care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., B.C. 
2 


| 
| 
/ 
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7 ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, use 
“he Mexican Hair Renewer,”’ for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘ Restorers.’” It makes 
the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth | 
of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
»'{he Mexican Hair Renewer "is sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers everywhere, at Ss. Ud. per Bottle. 


PROsiLUine. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animalcule,’’ leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Fioriline removes 
instantly all odours arising froma foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfect. 

and as harmless as sherry. Sold by 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


POwLe's PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., « 
of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 3t stamps by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham, 


delicious to the taste, 
hemists and Perfumers 


LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 
perfect for time, beauty, and work~ 
wanship. With Keyless Action. Air~ 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 
SIR JOHN 
£10 LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS. Elegant and accurate. 
£15 GENTLEMAN'S STRONG GOLD REYLESS. £ 
20 GUINEA GOLD HALF CHRONOME TER for all Climates. With brucket and shield 3 Guineas extra. 
£25 MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC ENT RE SECONDS. 18 Carat GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
46 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, Ef. 


GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 


fect for time, beauty, and work- 
Pe anelet With ‘Kevlesa “Action. Air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


BENNETTS WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
£20, £30, £40 PRESENTATION WATCHES, Arms, and 


Inscription emblazoned for Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others. 
| 25 HALL CLOOK to CHIME on 8 Bells, in oak or mahogany; 


The GOLD MEDAL of the INTERNATIONAL 


HEALTH EXHIBITION 


WAS BEEN AWARDED FOR 


Bengers SELF- Foo 


DIGESTIVE 
“ Assimilated with great ease.”’—Lancet. 


FOR INFANTS & INVATADS, -tovtsane:-tonion sete ter 


Benger’s Food may be obtained through all Chemists, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per Tin. 


PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 
WOOD, GLASS, CHINA, LEATHER, 
FURNITURE, METALS, &. 


Strongest and Most. Elastic Glue on 
Earth. Absolutely Unbreakable and 
Inseparable !! —No Heating | —Xo 
Preparation !—Always RK eady!—Always 
Liquid!!! — Mends China, Glass, 
Wood, Leather, Patches on Shoes, 
Rubber, Crockery, Billiard Cue Tips and 
Cloth. Ornament, Stone, Furniture. 
seo eer and. Book Racks with eee 
lasting Tenacity !!—So vervw. e. 
Trial fottles, éd. and Js. RICHARDS, 
TERRY, and Co, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. 1 C.. Sole Agents. 


THE OXYGEN-GIVING DISINFECTANT, 


HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT 


In addition to this well-known and highly-vamed Preparation, 
a Shilling Bottle of which makes 300 Gallons of Crimson Fluid, 
the public can now obtain 


HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT DISINFECTING POWDER, 
a perfectly soluble, non-poisonous, non-corrosive, ODOURLESS, 
and most. powerful Disinfectant, Deodoriser, and Antiseptic, 
ready for instant use, by sprinkling upon all that is offensive or 
dangerous. 

Geo. R. Tweedie, Esq., F.C.S., says:—"'The results of an 
extended and elaborate series of carefully conducted experi- 
ments convince me that Hartin’s Patent Crimson Salt Disin- 
fecting Powder is a most reliable, economical, thorough, and 
safe disinfectant.” 


Sold by Chemists everywhere in Tins. 
: Prices, 1s, and 2s. 
Wholesale by HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT Co., Ltd., Worcester. 


—— 


_—————————— ee 
Loxpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand. in the 
Purish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
by Incram. Brorines, 198, Strand, aforesaid, —SaTURDAY, 
JANUARY 3, 1885, 


